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Certainly, you’ve already admired the new Olds- 
mobiles—for almost everyone has. And you rightly 
expect their distinctive style to be matched by 
equally outstanding performance. But—until you 
sit in the driver’s seat—you'll never know how far 
Oldsmobile’s behavior exceeds your every expecta- 
tion. Owners continually insist that Oldsmobile’s 
performance simply cannot be duplicated — at 
anything near Oldsmobile’s price. You have a 
standing invitation to make your own test of an 


Oldsmobile. We warn you, though, that once you 


OLDSMOBILE <7. 8745 +7. Gir $845 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALU= PRICES F. O. B. LANSING AND UP 





drive an Oldsmobile, other cars will probably 


seem less interesting. You will find, beneath that 
jaunty exterior, an engine of exceptional qualities. 
Speeds of 75 to 80 miles an hour for the Six— 
80 to 85 for the Eight. Smoothness almost beyond 
belief. Quietness of operation that is unexcelled 
in any car. In fact, you can choose your speed 
. . . Maintain it all day ... and enjoy every 
mile of the trip. And—don’t forget—no other 
car combines with such performance, the 


acknowledged Style supremacy of Oldsmobile. 


AND UP 








VISIT THE GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING AT THE CENTURY OF PROGRESS EXPOSITION, CHICAGO 
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MAN ALIVE! ... Have you for- 
gotten the fun of driving? 


Away ahead of the crowd. Where 
the breeze is clear and cool. Where 
the only sound is the purr of your 
motor and the excited little laugh of 
her beside you. You squeeze your foot 
to the floorboards and leap clear of the 
coming hill. Then glide down the path 
of your headlights with the whistle of 


wind in your ears. 
Have you forgotten? Ethyl] hasn’t! 
Drive to the nearest Ethyl pump and 


THERE'S ALWAYS 
ROOM 
OUT FRONT! 


tell them to “fill ’er up.”” The night is 
young—and your car will be, as soon 
as it gets the feel of Ethy]’s life-restor- 
ing power. Park your hats at home 
and let’s go places! 


* * * 


P. S. May we add that people who use Ethyl 
regularly through the year find that it also saves 
them money in lessened repair bills. Ethyl 
Gasoline Corporation, NewYork City. 


thyl containslead. © E.G, C. 1933 


SOLD BY OIL COMPANIES AT 


Cc 


PER GALLON 
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‘6 33 
over “regular 


NEXT TIME STOP AT THE ETHYL PUMP 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


a 
Apparently union leaders have 
captured NRA. 


Yet the law forbids employers to 
discriminate against non-union men. 


This is no time for a knock-down, 
drag-out fight. 


Lift this uncertainty, and business 
would rise. 


Still looks like higher security and 
commodity prices. If recovery doesn’t 
do the trick, currency inflation 
doubtless would. 


But after that ————_! ! ! 


Suggested new simile: “As safe 
as a gold hoarder.” 


To rail carriers, water carriers: 


Get together. 


Wall Street’s interest rates con- 
firm bankers’ claims that there is a 
paucity of thoroughly safe loans. 


Washington is playing Lady Boun- 
tiful to farmers. Result? Nobody 
can foretell, 


Even utilities deserve a fair deal, 


Headline: “Make Milk a Public 
Utility.’ What next? 


London’s tariff truce coud be 
spelled “farce.” 


The new Securities Act is killing 
action. 


One healthy sign: Trade failures 
touch bottom. 


A prediction: Gold will go higher. 


This age-old maxim is commended 
to NRA radical officials: “Nothing 
without industry.” 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 


FACT and COMMENT 


By B. C. 


Why Not HAT rejoicing in a commu- 
Gratitude nity when it is announced that 
To Large the Government has agreed to lend 
Employers? or spend millions on the construc- 


tion of some local project! The 
newspapers proclaim in large type how many men will be 
given work for such-and-such a period. It is the fur- 
nishing of employment which usually is hailed as the 
greatest desideratum. I once tried to sound out John D. 
Rockefeller on what had given him the greatest satis- 
faction in life, fully expecting that he would expatiate on 
the joy he had derived from being able to contribute so 
much to the alleviation of human suffering, the advance- 
ment of education, and the like. Instead, he instantly 
replied that what he had been able to do in providing 
employment for individuals and families at decent wages 
afforded him the most genuine satisfaction. 

Does it ever occur to us to feel grateful, even in these 
days, to organizations that employ many thousands of 
men, paying them, not from tax money we ourselves con- 
tribute, but out of their own treasuries? If we so loudly 
applaud the Government for creating work at our own 
expense, should we not applaud still more enthusiastically 
and gratefully private enterprises that furnish far more 
employment? Should we, should we not, recast our 
mental attitude toward our appraisement of such con- 
cerns as American Telephone & Telegraph, General Mo- 
tors, International Harvester, General Electric, Standard 
Oil companies, Westinghouse, Procter & Gamble, Gen- 
eral Foods, Chrysler, Hershey Chocolate, Endicott-John- 
son, Eastman-Kodak, International Business Machines, 
National Cash Register, Hearst’s publications, and others 
that pay good wages to many, many thousands? 

Don’t let NRA’s swashbucklerism create within us an 
unjust conception of honorably-run enterprises that feed 
multitudes of families. 


A good temper is good business. 


Corks are not the only things that come to the top. 
Heavyweights do. 


One ship never to be deserted: True companionship. 


There’s no substitute for self-help. 
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Capitalism, AN Capitalism survive? It can 
To Survive —IF it adapts itself to the new 
Must Have day, to the new demands and ideals 
New Ideals of the people. The motto of the 


one Crown Prince who seems surest 
of succeeding peacefully to a crown, the Prince of Wales, 
is “Ich Dien,” meaning “I serve.” Privately-owned in- 
dustry, finance, business, capitalism will invite doom un- 
less it sincerely, genuinely, resolutely adopts that motto. 
True, while human nature remains the human nature 
we at this stage of civilization know, the profit motive 
must be expected to continue influential. But unless this 
motive functions more unselfishly, more farsightedly, more 
palatably than in the past, than in even the recent past, 
a New Deal more drastic than that envisaged by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt will inevitably be enforced. Leaders must 
learn that it will profit them nothing to amass millions 
by methods which are not acceptable to their fellowmen, 
by methods which do not bestow an adequate quid pro quo. 
The Presbyterian Church*has issued a pronunciamento 
which every employer would do well to ponder rather 
than ridicule as impractical, as impossibly idealistic, as 
millennial, not suited to this sternly work-a-day world. 
The cardinal points follow: 


The elemental need of the men of industry to-day is an ideal 
that will elevate their hearts, inspire their wills, and fire their 
souls with a holy determination to make industry fraternal and 
co-operative. 

The question of self-government or State control is less impor- 
tant than that of how the purely human aspects of industry are 
regarded and controlled. 

This is the one great problem awaiting solution—a problem 
which demands for its elucidation not only the services of science, 
but religion; not only of finance, but of faith; not only of 
engineers and experts, but, above all, men who are wise enough 
to rule and good enough to be trusted. 

Statesmen may pass laws for the regulation of industry; 
reformers may invent new schemes for a fairer division of the 
profits of industry; but the real and fundamental change will 
come only as industry is dominated by the spirit and guided by 
the teachings of Christ. 

As Christians we need to affirm that if the present order will 
not and cannot adapt itself to the social conscience, based on 
Christian ideals, then it must give way to some more just and 
righteous social order that will answer our problems. 


After all, no economic system which fails reasonably 
to satisfy the majority of citizens can hope to last. 

And how much more joy there is in conducting a busi- 
ness on high principles, on the ideal of maximum service, 
on humane policies towards workers, than in being hard- 
boiled, mercenary, brutal. 


Mankind’s most shameful, inexcusable sin: War. 
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Right E have been gathering spe- 
Way; cific, useful, helpful infor- 
Wrong mation about agricultural conditions 
Way and agricultural prospects in vari- 


ous territories. To make the article 
comprehensive, authentic, we invited the co-operation of 
railroads and other companies in a position to be best- 
informed. Cordial responses came from President S. T. 
Bledsoe of the Santa Fe; President L. A. Downs of the 
Illinois Central; President J. E. Gorman of the Rock 
Island; President H. A. Scandrett of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul and Pacific; President W. P. Kenney of 
the Great Northern; President Ralph Budd of the Bur- 
lington Lines; and others. They gladly answered directly 
or had their agricultural experts procure the desired facts. 

But the reply received from one company, the Southern 
Railway, was, “We do not believe in ‘experts’ ;. our experi- 
ence does not enable us to answer your queries.” Southern 
Railway stockholders, who saw their common shares fall 
below $5 and their preferred shares fall below $6, prob- 
ably have suspected as much ! 

How different the attitude of Mr. Scandrett’s commis- 
sioner, R. W. Reynolds. Furnishing letter after letter 
containing enlightening facts and intelligent interpretations 
of these facts, he comments, “I am glad I was called upon 
by our president to handle this matter for, by so doing, I 
have learned.” 

Apparently the Southern Railway has not learned the 
right way of doing things. 


Less work may work lower down, not higher up. 


MPLOYERS who have been 


Considerate 
Employers hard-boiled toward labor may 
Will Now find the going disturbingly trouble- 


Reap Reward some under the NRA’s labor policy. 
Employers who have been consider- 
ate are likely to receive consideration from their workers. 
Briefly and bluntly, the prospect is this: Corporations 
that have sincerely cultivated the goodwill of their 
employees are threatened with little or no trouble from 
agitation to bring in outside unions, whereas corporations 
that have been high-handed must expect their work people 
to seize advantage of the opportunity offered by the New 
Deal to have the plants unionized. 

For example, there has not been a single word in the 
newspapers about any attempt on the part of General 
Electric’s or Westinghouse’s employees to bring in the 
American Federation of Labor. These two organizations 
for years have earnestly cultivated the loyalty of their 
men. But note, in contrast, the battle over the role 
unionism shall play in the coal industry, the steel industry 
and Ford factories. 

All through its sixteen years’ existence, ForBEs has 
urged employers to earn the loyalty, the goodwill, the 
support of their workers. More than one high-and-mighty 
executive has ridiculed such pleadings: they dubbed such 
- ideas “childish,” “mushy,” “silly,” “idealistic.” Impending 
events promise to prove that the Golden Rule has a habit, 
sooner or later, of justifying its adoption. 
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Executives: N important executive in a large 
Don’t Build corporation, although a man 
Your Own of brilliant ability, has been shelved. 
“Machine” The real reason is that he conéen- 


trated overmuch on building his 
own “machine,” meaning that he let out good men in 
order to install his own appointees. The directors exer- 
cised toleration for a while, but when it became evident 
that his ego was injuring the company, they concluded 
that he must be stripped of the power he had exercised 
with an eye to entrenching himself rather than with an 
eye solely to the good of the organization. He was so 
constituted that he wanted to be surrounded only by 
‘‘yes’”-men ; and, of course, his own hand-picked selections 
were duly obsequious, never venturing to express their 
own sincere opinions when they felt sure he was wrong. 
While every big modern enterprise must have one 
final authority, wise executives avoid temptation to oust 
efficient men solely in order to install their own obsequious 
pets. A top executive can remain securely at the top 
only if he is supported by top-notch men, regardless of 
who originally brought them into the organization. 


Difference E turned part of a vegetable 
Between garden into lawn last year. 
Fair Weather The new grass made a brave show- 
and Foul ing this Summer; it looked even 


greener and healthier than the older 
turf. But the very first brief spell of unfavorable weather 
wrought havoc, and to-day it looks shabby, scraggy, 
anaemic. But the older, more firmly-rooted grass has held 
its own. 

This instance, somehow, begets two reflections in my 
mind. 

Playing golf with Bobby Jones, I was once “all even” 
with him at the end of the first six holes. The score card, 
viewed by itself, suggested that I was as good a golfer 
as the champion of champions. But the veriest schoolboy 
could and would have known that before the game ended 
he would defeat me decisively. (Which he did.) 

America had many corporations and companies and 
institutions that looked quite healthy during the fair 
weather of the boom. Anyone unfamiliar with the below- 
the-surface facts would not have been able to judge how 
these respective enterprises would be likely to stand up 
under stress and storm. But anyone thoroughly posted 
on the background of the organizations could foretell 
fairly well which stood the best chance of surviving and 
which were most likely to go under during depression. 

American business, American industry is now being 
subjected to a new test. Those that have laid the deepest, 
staunchest, strongest foundations will come through the 
ordeal better than those that have been less soundly 
conceived, less soundly managed, less soundly entrenched. 

Any mediocrity can handle the helm, can steer the ship, 
in smooth seas. It demands expert seamanship to bring 
the vessel safely to port when gruelling storms rage. 


A lilt in the voice has given many a man a lift. 
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Close-Ups of High-Ups 



















(Left) Paul W.Litchfield — 
(Right) Vincent Astor 








‘¢ [J ERE to-day, gone to-morrow.” That’s the com- 
mon prediction about the much-advertised (gratis ) 
Vincent Astor-Professor Moley weekly, “To-day.” 


Young Astor (he will be 42 November 15) has been 
largely a figurehead in the realms of business, finance, 
politics. He probably has two ambitions in becoming 
angel for the new political sheet: first, a desire to cut 
some figure in the world; second, to support and applaud 
President Roosevelt, his most famous yachting guest. 


I am told that Professor Moley is still as thickasthat 
with Franklin Roosevelt, that he retains the latter’s com- 
plete confidence, that he had two motives in quitting 
official life, namely, the wish to save his Chief embarrass- 
ment, and to make money. 

If the weekly suffers the usual fate of such ventures, 
the Professor may be elevated to Cabinet rank. He is 
long on brains; not so long on practicability. 


66 ILL” GREEN—as NRA Johnson calls him— 
president of the American Federation of Labor, 
said this in his Labor Day talk: 
Competitive methods employed in the rubber manufacturing 
industry have so demoralized it, important as it is, as to bring 
intense economic suffering to thousands of honest, faithful 
workers and heavy losses to owners and manufacturers. The 
law of the survival of the fittest was employed. Ruthless, 
destructive competition, of a most savage kind, was resorted to 


in this industry for the purpose of crushing competitors so as 
to achieve a position of domination and control. 


That, unfortunately, is the truth. It has been voiced 
here oftener than once in recent years. 


Paul W. Litchfield, president of Goodyear, has been 
most commonly blamed in the industry for the iniqui- 
tously demoralized conditions. The criticism often 
levelled was, “Litchfield is determined to rule or ruin.” 
Just as Judge Gary never doubted that it had been 
divinely ordained that he should dominate the steel 
industry, so, rubber men avow, Litchfield felt equally 
cocksure that it was his birthright, Goodyear’s birthright, 
to insist upon being the towering rubber company and 
that this preeminence in magnitude must be retained and 
maintained regardless of financial consequences. 

All efforts to inject sanity into the industry failed. 
After F. B. Davis, Jr., a du Pont giant, took the helm of 
U. S. Rubber, he tried to steer the whole industry into a 


sensible course. But domination and co-operation didn’t 
coalesce. 
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Result: Rubber wage-earners have suffered, rubber 
security-holders have been wellnigh ruined, rubber manu- 
facturing centers (especially Akron) have been hard hit, 
and taxpayers have had to make good the payments the 
industry would have made if prosperous but did not make 
while prostrated by jealousies. 

Here’s one industry NRA should prove able to help 
beneficially to all. 






TOCKHOLDERS of Chicago companies are on the 
rampage. They turned thumbs-down on the Armour 
recapitalization plan, and now an ex-Montgomery Ward 
employee, Joseph Zook, of San Francisco, is organizing a 
Stockholders’ Association “to revise the concern’s man- 
agement policies,” which are “directed by investment 
bankers and others untrained in the mail-order field.” 

J. P. Morgan & Company doubtless are meant—and 
Sewell L. Avery, the directing head. The latter, until he 
took charge of Montgomery Ward over a year and a half 
ago, was not a mail-order man, but had earned an unusual 
reputation for business acumen. 

Mr. Zook declares that “experts” govern Sears, Roebuck 
policies. The truth is that General R. E. Wood, its head, 
had nothing but military experience during the greater 
part of his life. 

While, unhappily, a good many “protective committees” 
organized ostensibly on behalf of security holders are 
engineered by lawyers and others concerned only about 
rake-offs, it is a healthy sign that stockholders are 
bestirring themselves, 


Read—or be read out. 


Buffalo HEN control of Pierce 
Citizens Arrow was acquired five 
Set Fine years ago by A. R. Erskine, on 
Example behalf of Studebaker (headquarters, 


South Bend, Ind.), Buffalo was not 
enthusiastic over absentee ownership. Opportunity arose 
recently to recapture control, and leading citizens of 
Buffalo worthily rose to the occasion. Leadership was 
taken by George F. Rand, able and aggressive head of the 
Marine Trust Company. This means that Pierce Arrow 
becomes essentially a home-controlled, locally-managed 
enterprise. Its financial structure is being set in order, 
and vigorous management is assured by investing Arthur 
J. Chanter with chief executive authority, with Roy H. 
Faulkner as his right-hand man. Chanter was put 
through his sprouts in a sternly practical way in the old 
Metzger organization in Detroit, in the early part of this 
century, and has since then risen steadily. His forte is 
organization ‘and production. Roy Faulkner has unique 
aptitude for getting a sales force on its toes. 


This inspiring Buffalo development should stimulate 
citizens in other communities to rally loyally in support of 
local industries. After all, industry is the principal filler 
of pay envelopes, on which all of us, directly or indirectly, 
depend. 








The Lady of Fashion steps out in a curved- 
dash Oldsmobile—the first mass-production car 


WENTY-FIVE years ago, Gen- 
6g ie Motors began its career 

with the incorporation of Gen- 
eral Motors Company of New Jersey. 
The event attracted little attention at 
the time, but General Motors was the 
first automobile merger in history and 
was destined to be for many years 
the only successful one. 

General Motors itself was the con- 
ception of William Crapo Durant, 
though the first automobile merger 
might well have been the work of 
Anthony N. Brady, one of the pow- 
ers of American finance of the period 
—except for his caution. Brady, too, 
was thinking of buying into a num- 
ber of existing automobile compa- 
nies; 1907’s panic led him to hold 
off buying in the belief that the de- 
pression would lower the purchase 
prices of automobile companies. But 
no such thing happened; Brady lost 
his opportunity by waiting; Durant’s 
Buick Motor Company came through 
the depression with flying colors; 
Durant went ahead to form General 
Motors as a holding company, of 
which there were many examples 
among the “trusts” of the period; 
and Durant, instead of Brady, be- 
came the man behind the automobile 
industry’s first and greatest merger. 

Within the first three months of 
General Motors’ life, it absorbed the 
Olds Motor Works and Oakland Mo- 
tor Car Company; within the next 
two years it took in the Cadillac 


Motor Car Company, and purchased 
or acquired a substantial interest in 
sixteen other producers of passenger 
cars, trucks, taxicabs, parts and ac- 
cessories. 

3ut Buick was the nucleus from 
which Durant built General Motors. 
The Buick car sprang from the Buick 
Auto-Vim and Power Company, es- 
tablished by David Dunbar Buick 
and Charles Sherwood in Detroit in 
1901. Need for new capital brought 
about the organization of the Buick 
Manufacturing Company in 1902, 
which took the first steps in the de- 
velopment of the ‘“valve-in-head” 
motor. But the company’s financial 
resources again were strained in 
bringing the Buick car through the 
development stages, and considerable 
sums were borrowed from the Bris- 
coe brothers, Frank and Benjamin 
Jr., then manufacturers of sheet 
metal. The result was that they took 
charge of the company’s finances and 
changed the name to the Buick Motor 
Car Company, in which the Briscoes 
held $99,700 out of $100,000. Later, 
unable to carry the load, they deter- 
mined to sell the company. 

By the time Frank Briscoe wanted 
to unload, James H. Whiting, a Flint, 
Michigan, carriage maker, was look- 
ing around for an automobile com- 
pany. The sum of ten thousand 
dollars was raised to bind a bargain 
between them and the Buick Motor 
Company was incorporated with 
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Those 


$75,000. A factory, erected at Flint, 
soon was turning out automobiles. 

Whiting soon saw that the auto- 
mobile business required great ability 
and high daring, and he began to cast 
around for a man with these qualifi- 
cations. His fellow townsman, Wil- 
liam Crapo Durant, seemed to fill the 
need exactly. Durant, as president 
of Durant-Dort Carriage Company, 
had been building and selling car- 
riages successfully for years; but by 
the turn of the century, the carriage 
business had lost its lure for him and 
he had gone to New York to study 
Wall Street and the Stock Exchange. 
When he returned to Flint, he went 
into the Buick proposition thoroughly. 
The upshot was that by November 1, 
1904, the deal between Buick Motor 
Company and Durant was complete ; 
on that day, the capital was increased 
from $75,000 to $300,000, and Du- 
rant took over the active manage- 
ment. 

In carrying on the Buick enter- 
prise, Durant built a following of 
loyal workers and friends by his 
generosity in distributing gains. His 
vision had a way of running ahead 
of his treasury, so that market 
changes or temporary stringencies of 
capital might mean trouble on short 
notice. Even though his commit- 
ments and supplies might exceed his 
power to pay at the moment, he was 
always confident that the money 
would be forthcoming when pay- 
ment time arrived. Usually he was 
right. 

In 1908, after four years of Du- 
rant’s management, Buick made 8,487 
cars and filled the largest automobile 
plant in the world. Immediately after 
Durant formed General Motors, it 
took over Buick for $1,500 in cash, 
$1,249,250 in common stock and 
$2,499,500 in preferred. To this 
valuation of $3,750,250 Buick had 
grown from $75,000 in four years. 

The Olds Motor Works came into 
the General Motors fold on the heels 
of Buick. Its history extended back 
to the nineties of the last century 
when American inventors were 
eagerly seeking to tap the market of 
the masses with a low-priced car. 
The public, though keenly interested 
in motor cars, was still feeling the 
effect of the hard times of the early 
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nineties. The wealthy were the first 
buyers and, since they were none too 
courteous in their use of the novelty, 
public opposition to automobiles be- 
became marked on many occasions. 
Producers were sure, however, that 
prejudice would be overcome once 
automobiles were placed within the 
reach of the average man, and that 
financial success awaited the first 
manufacturer bringing forth a low 
cost, dependable car. 

The Olds Motor Works, the old- 
est unit in General Motors, took that 
step with its famous curved-dash 
Oldsmobile in 1899. Thus, it became 
the first quantity producer in the in- 
dustry’s history. The company 
stemmed from Ransom E. Olds, who 
was trained in his father’s machine 
shop. In 1892, he formed the Olds 
Gasoline Engine Works with an in- 
corporation capital of 
$30,000 to adapt the 
gasoline engine to 
transportation. 

Olds had two ideas, 


Exciting Horseless-Carriage Days 


25 Years 
of General Motors: 
A Romance 
of Industrial 


Progress 


further experimentation, Olds _be- 
came convinced that the future be- 
longed to gasoline and not to steam; 
but he knew the gasoline car must 
be simplified before it would elimi- 
nate the steamer. He knew nothing 
of electrics, but he realized that the 
roads were too bad to permit their 
attaining superiority over the gasoline 
vehicle. 

When,. in 1897, success had 
crowned Olds’ experimental efforts, 






















































The first was to im- 
prove the gasoline 
engine; he invented 
a type which drew 
gasoline directly into 
the cylinder, since 
discarded in favor of the type using 
a mixture of gasoline and air. His 
second idea was to put power behind 
wheels. As early as 1887, he had 
made a three-wheeled steam carriage 
and driven it down the streets of 
Lansing early in the day to avoid 
frightening horses and citizens. After 










he organized, with banker help, the 
Olds Motor Vehicle Company, Inc., 
with a capital of $50,000, $10,000 of 
which was paid in when incorporation 
papers were filed. In the minutes of 
the first directors’ meeting it is re- 
corded that Olds was empowered to 
“build one carriage in as perfect a 
manner as possible.”’ This is the 1897 
model now on display in the Arts and 
Manufactures section of the Smith- 
sonian Institution in Washington, 
an, 

The Olds Motor Works followed 
in 1899. Of his early trials in De- 
troit, Olds says: 

“It was our plan at that time to put 
out a model that would sell for 
$1,250. I had fitted it up with some 
very up-to-the-minute improvements 
—pneumatic clutch, cushion tires, and 
electric push-button starter. We 
thought we had quite a car, but we 
soon found that it was too compli- 
cated for the public. That first year 
we ran behind about $80,000. 

“The prospects of the industry 
were not very bright. Winton was 
making some cars down at Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Duryea, Haynes and Ap- 
person were all in the market. But 
the public persisted in the idea that 
it was not a practical proposition and 
would be a thing of the past within 
a year or two. 

“Finally, after a long sleepless 
night, I decided to discard all my 
former plans and build a little one- 
cylinder runabout, for I was con- 


Even in 1900 there were 
proving grounds. Here, an 
early Oldsmobile climbs a 
knoll in the back yard be- 
hind the factory 
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vinced that if success came it must 
be through a more simple machine. 

“It was my idea to build a ma- 
chine which would weigh about 500 
pounds and would sell for around 
$500. The result was the curved- 
dash ‘Oldsmobile,’ weighing 700 
pounds and selling at $650. My whole 
idea in building it was to have the 
operation so simple that anyone could 
run it and the construction such that 
it could be repaired at any local shop. 
We rushed a few of them out as fast 
as possible, and they tested out so 
well I decided to put them on the 
market immediately. 

“We sold 400 the first year, which 
was considered a wonderful achieve- 
ment for that period. Having felt 
our way carefully, I decided that the 
only plan to recover from the slump 
we had had the first year would be to 
come out with an announcement that 
the following year we would build 
4,000 machines. I thought this would 
restore confidence in the industry and 
I staked all on the success of my 

lan.””* 

Sales of Oldsmobiles in New York 
City made a great jump after the 
second New York automobile show 
in the Fall of 1901, when Roy D. 
Chapin, then a tester for Olds and 
more recently Secretary of Com- 
merce, drove a curved-dash runabout 
from Detroit to the automobile show. 
His plentiful supply of spare parts 
was nearly exhausted when he 
reached New York after seven and a 
half days of driving. Though he 
skidded into a curb on Fifth Avenue 
and damaged a wheel, he finally 
reached the hotel where Olds was 
waiting anxiously. 
But the doorman 
would have none 
of Chapin’s greasy 
garments; he had 
to make his en- 
trance unobserved 
through the ser- 
vants’ door. 

Unquestionably, 
much of Olds’ 
success came from 
his combination of 
commercial sense 
and _ all - around 
mechanical ability. Olds was not a 
precisian. His job was to get cars 
to market and his success lay in do- 
ing it. He told Chapin that the time 
to correct a fault was when the fault 
made itself evident on the road. One 
of his great contributions, proving 
his shrewdness, was in putting the 
business of automobiles on a cash or 
C. O. D. basis, and holding firmly to 
this stand on credits while the indus- 
try was in its formative period. 

*Sketch of R. E, Olds by O. D. Foster in 


Automotive Giants of America, B. C. Forbes 
Publishing Co., New York, 1926. 


The Olds Motor Works made an- 
other contribution as a training 
school for men later to develop well 
known companies— Reo, Hudson, 
Chalmers, Hupp, King, Columbia, 
Owen Magnetic, Perfection Spring 
and others. 

Oldsmobile made Detroit automo- 
bile-conscious early by being the first 
to demonstrate that automobiles could 
be made and sold in quantity to pro- 
duce profits and dividends. Olds- 
mobile paid the first dividend by an 
automobile company; thenceforth, 
Detroit bankers backed the new in- 
dustry, which is, perhaps, as good a 
reason for Detroit’s early leadership 
as any other that can be adduced. 
Orders from Oldsmobile stimulated 
the whole machine shop industry of 
Detroit and encouraged other ambi- 
tious men to adventure in that field. 

Early Olds advertising revealed 
the producers’ effort to convince the 
horse driver that automobiles could 
be used just as cheaply. The car was 
shown passing horses on hills and 
data were presented to prove that the 
upkeep of a car would not make one 
insolvent. Later, automobile men 
forgot the horse, and the message of 
the automobile for its own sake 
sounded in Olds copy. 

General Motors bought Oldsmo- 
bile in November, 1908. Olds stock- 
holders received $1,827,694 in Gen- 
eral Motors preferred stock, $1,195,- 
880 in common and only $17,279 in 
cash. The deal totaled more than 
three million dollars, one of the larg- 
est commercial transactions then on 
record in American manufacturing 
history. 
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The Oakland Motor Car Company, 
the third producer to come into Gen- 
eral Motors, sprang from the manu- 
facture of carriages. Its home city, 
Pontiac, likewise began its industrial 
development with the building of 
carriages. The largest plant was the 
Pontiac Buggy Company, incorpo- 
rated in 1893, with Edward M. Mur- 
phy as prime mover. 

With the carriage business declin- 
ing, Murphy thought of automobile 
manufacture or assembly from pur- 
chased parts. Hearing of Alanson 
P. Brush’s work with Cadillac in the 
designing of a  two-cylinder . car 
(which Cadillac had not adopted), 
Murphy took Brush’s creation for 
test. In 1907 he organized the Oak- 
land Motor Car Company for 
$300,000. 

The next year, a powerful four- 
cylinder car was produced which 
promptly became a_hill-climbing 
champion. As usual with beginners, 
the drain on the company’s capital 
proved more than anticipated and it 
headed for trouble—and sale. Gen- 
eral Motors directors authorized 
purchase of a half interest on Janu- 
ary 20, 1909; later, purchase was 
completed. 

Oakland stayed near the top of the 
quantity production field down to 
1931, when it was discontinued. . At 
that time, the entire plant was given 
over to manufacture of the Pontiac, 
which had been introduced in 1926. 

With Buick, Olds and Oakland 
under the General Motors wing, 
Durant approached Ford and Cou- 
zens of the Ford Motor Company, 

(Continued on page 27, 


An early Cadillac which, with its 
tonneau door at the rear, “but- 
toned up the back”—and the 1933 
sixteen-cylinder version, specially 
streamlined 
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By GEORGE H. ALLEN 


INCE Sam Zemurray became 
Managing Director of the United 
Fruit Company a year ago last 
June, the stock has jumped 50 points 
and the boats of the Great White 
Fleet once more run on regular, if 
curtailed, schedules with full paying 
loads. Outside of this and the fact 
that he knows every good bar in New 
Orleans, Havana and Trinidad, Ze- 
murray is a nonentity to the world. 
Zemurray has one of the most 
effective smoke screens in existence. 
In the spotlight of publicity, he 
dodges and squirms like a night 
crawler. He delights in clandestine 
meetings and mysterious behavior ; 
half of the time even his close asso- 
ciates are at a loss to know where he 
is. A big wholesale dealer in Chi- 
cago who had been buying carload 
lots of bananas, oranges, etc., from 
United Fruit for years had often 
heard of Zemurray in a faint way. 
In fact, he once received a form let- 
ter from him, something about con- 
tinuing their “past favorable rela- 
tions.” Finally the wholesale dealer 
turned to a friend of his who was 
high in fruit circles and asked: “Say, 
who is this guy Zemurray anyway?” 
This decidedly unique Managing 
Director is 56, a Rumanian Jew, lean, 
tall, six foot, bronzed, tough, knows 
how to handle a machete as well as a 
Hondureno, and is known as “Sam” 
south of Yucatan. He can get down 


Sam Zemurray: 


He Likes Subordinates 
Hard-Boiled 


and otherwise ignore him, 
which they regretted later. 

In October, 1929, United 
Fruit was a lively topic of 
conversation “downtown.” 
It was listed on the big 
board as UF 124. In the 









panic-stricken months that Thirty-three years of knocking 
followed the tape record- around in the Central Americas, 
ed: he = ‘a : “ fighting cholera, subduing the 
"72 17%. ; Finally, native Hondurenos, blasting out 


on June 2, 1932, UF 
reached a new depression 
low of 10%. Zemurray’s 
fortune, which had been 
$20,000,000, shrunk to a 
paltry $2,000,000. Living 
a life of well-earned re- 
tirement on his estate 
in Tangipahoa Parish, five miles out 
of New Orleans and the former 
property of J. A. Morris, the Lottery 
King, he began to see himself becom- 
ing poor if this kept up. He was 
down to his last few millions and 
he began to get worried. Besides, 
he was becoming fretful under this 
state of forced retirement. Like Cap- 
py Ricks, who retired three and four 
times a year, he figured that at 53 
he was young and still had a long 
ways to go. And what is more im- 
portant, he was entirely dissatisfied 
with the way the young college 
bunch up in Boston was running the 
United Fruit Company. 


f - 
and cuss in three languages until the —« The fruit business was peal ’s 


native planters look up at him in awe, 
as he once did at a United Fruit di- 
rectors’ meeting when he first came 
to Boston armed with proxies and a 
terrific temper. The directors had 
vote him down 


the bad taste to 





very life. Back in the early 1900’s 
Zemurray and a man by the name of 
Ashbel Hubbard got together and 
bought an old battered tramp steamer 
that had seen twenty or more years 
of service in the Gulf. They began 


jungle areas for sugar cane and 

building railroads into the interior. 

...A lean, tall, tough six-footer who 
can cuss in three languages 


to buy up itinerant fruit cargoes, hag- 
gling and bartering like a pair of 
beachcombers, from the independent 
planters scattered throughout the 
lonely islands in the Caribbean. They 
found a ready and anxious market in 
New Orleans, and selling their 
cargoes was an easy matter. Their 
prices were low and Zemurray had 
only to look up old friends he had 
formerly done business with when 
he first peddled “ripes’”—bananas 
that unfortunately ripened in transit 
—to find customers. With the pur- 
chase of the steamer he and Hub- 
bard had called themselves the Cuya- 
mel Fruit Company, though no one 
seems to know what the name means 
or whence it originated. Cuyamel at 
once became a serious competitor of 
United Fruit. Zemurray fought UF 
tooth and nail; he had to because 
United Fruit shifted its prices to 
compete with his. His rivals were 








able to do this mainly because they 
controlled their sources of supply; 
they raised their own fruit, owned 
their own land and substituted ef- 
cient young engineers for the blowzy 
planters who preferred a_ straight 
whiskey to a full pay envelope and 
hard work. 


EMURRAY figured that by go- 

ing down to the fruit country 
himself and grabbing off some choice 
acreage he would be able to give them 
a real fight. He went to Honduras 
and bought his first plantation at 
Omoa, halfway between Cortes and 
the Guatemala border. He cut in on 
United Fruit’s best markets; and by 
the fact that he paid his dysentery- 
ridden, drink-saturated white native 
overseers more money than they had 
ever before earned, he was able to 
get more out of them. Things finally 
became so bad that in 1929 United 
Fruit shipped down its legal blood- 
hound, Bradley Palmer, to buy him 
off at any price; told him not to come 
back unless he brought Cuyamel with 
him. The United Fruit crowd were 
glad to get rid of such a persistent 
trouble maker, even by agreeing to a 
contract that was hard to stomach; 
so they bought Cuyamel in exchange 
for 300,000 shares of United Fruit 
stock. This made Zemurray the 
largest stockholder; the next largest 
held only 71,500 shares. Then, to 
definitely put him out of the run- 
ning, they stipulated in the contract 
that he couldn’t operate in competi- 
tive business again—but they forgot 
to mention anything about keeping 
him out of their own company. 

Thus it was that after thirty-three 
years of knocking around in the Cen- 
tral Americas, fighting cholera, sub- 
duing the native Hondurenos, blast- 
ing out jungle areas for sugar cane 
and building bastard-gauge* railroads 
into the interior, Zemurray’s life of 
retirement seemed utterly tame. Sit- 
ting out on his terrace at Tangipahoa 
he reasoned that he was going to have 
a little more excitement before United 
Fruit, or anyone else, retired him. 
Come to think of it, he wasn’t ready 
for retirement anyway; how about 
going to the next directors’ meeting 
of United Fruit? Consulting his 
records, he found they were meeting 
in February of ’32. He put his yacht 
in storage, closed up his office in the 
American Bank Building in New Or- 
leans (which he had been in only 
twice), packed his belongings in an 
old, misshapen bag and caught the 
next boat for Boston (try and get 
him on a train). 

In a high-ceilinged, plain room on 
Federal Street the meeting was 
held. Among those present were 


*Half-way between standard and narrow-gauge, 
used rarely except in the tropics. 


Daniel Wing, one of New England’s 
most solid citizens and head of its 
largest bank; Victor Cutter of Dart- 
mouth and Francis Hart of M. I. T., 
both dyed-in-the-wool New England- 
ers and officers of the company; and 
deeply-silent Zemurray, sitting aside 
in a slept-in suit. The directors were 
worried. United Fruit was a 200 
million dollar enterprise producing 50 
million stems of bananas a year and 
having far-flung interests in six re- 
publics. Since its inception in the 
days of Minor Keith, United Fruit 
had never passed a dividend. Its 
first, in 1899, was $2.50 a share and 
in 1900 it paid $10; but now its earn- 
ings for the first half of 1932 were 
only 51 cents a share. The stock 
was quoted at 14 and it looked as if 
soon there wouldn’t be any dividends 
at all. Zemurray, with his 300,000 
shares of stock and a number of 
proxies from other dissatisfied stock- 
holders, felt he should have some- 
thing to say. But he was never asked. 
It was reported that he finally 
stamped out of the room and 
flung back at the directors: “You've 
been running down this business long 
enough—I’m going to straighten it 
out.” 


T was not until after the directors’ 
meeting in June, 1932, that Ze- 
murray came by his new title of Man- 
aging Director. The directors real- 
ized that it would be better, at least 
ethically, to give him an opportunity ; 
they still sadly remembered how neat- 
ly he had put Cuyamel over on them. 
Two weeks after he took charge, 
United Fruit climbed to 26 and the 
morale of the company shot up like- 
wise. Within six months, his ad- 
ministration was of such calibre that 
the board could do nothing but keep 
him on. Victor Cutter, the president 
and one who had formerly bitterly 
opposed Zemurray in the Cuyamel 
fight, had so little to do he went “up- 
stairs” as chairman of the board. 
Francis Hart was then made presi- 
dent. It was a shrewd, typical New 
England move, for Hart knew more 
about United Fruit’s financial affairs 
than anyone else, and he made a 
grand buffer between the promotional 
Zemurray and the conservative board. 
Colonel Theodore Dill, who had 
previously been Cutter’s right hand 
man, and Hillyer Rolston, an old 
friend of Zemurray and once of 
Cuyamel, were placed in charge of 
Zemurray’s personal affairs in the 
East so as to give him a chance to 
scour the company’s properties in the 
Caribbean. He made a personal tour 
to every plantation the company 
owned and weeded out one of every 
four of the personnel. In many in- 
stances, he put his former Cuyamel- 
toughened associates in their places. 
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His next attack was on the proper- 
ties themselves; he revalued them 
fifty million dollars below their previ- 
ous valuation of two hundred million, 
which saved four million a year in 
depreciation charges and which later 
showed up in the books as earnings. 


HERE is a quaint and oft-quoted 

phrase down among the tropical 
planters: “United Fruit will make 
you a millionaire or a bum at forty.” 
How true it is is a matter of con- 
jecture. But it is true that UF does 
not extend a welcome to those who 
can’t stand the heat of the steaming 
jungles or the privations of an un- 
civilized country. United Fruit re- 
cruits its men from everywhere. It 
prefers young college graduates (al- 
though Zemurray would rather have 
“seasoned” hombres) and starts them 
off at $71 a month as timekeepers. 
They get up at five, work in the hot 
sun until twelve, lunch, sleep until 
two-thirty, out into the sun again 
until five, and are ready for bed at 
eight. 

It was Minor Keith, a young rail- 
road engineer busy building a 
jerk-water line from Port Limon to 
the Caribbean in 1871, .who first 
visioned the possibilities of a huge 
fruit combine ; he was later given the 
title, “Father of United Fruit.” In 
the beginning bananas to him were 
nothing more than freight for his 
railroads. It was not until March, 
1899, that he came to Boston and 
“joined up” with Andrew Preston, 
then head of the Boston Fruit 
Company. 

Thus was born United Fruit with 
a $20,000,000 capitalization. For the 
next thirty years the company en- 
joyed tremendous expansion. It 
bought up vast acreage, mainly in 
Honduras, and its Great White Fleet 
grew from 14 ships to 95. East of 
Cortes, at Tela, is United Fruit’s 
present pride—the Tela division, pro- 
ducing 7,500,000 bunches of Big 
Mike* bananas every year. Extend- 
ing 50 miles along the left bank of the 
Ulua River, it cost somewhere in the 
neighborhood of $15,000,000 and 
would have cost more if United Fruit 
hadn’t cut short its highly expensive 
feud with Zemurray. 

The story of the Victor Cutter- 
Sam Zemurray feud is an interesting 
one. First of all, Cutter prefers col- 
lege men to what he terms “tropical 
tramps.” Zemurray, on the other 
hand, dislikes this term; he wants his 
subordinates hard-boiled. Perhaps 
that is one reason why he was so suc- 
cessful in getting Cutter’s goat when 
he obtained a large section of prop- 
erty right next to United Fruit’s Tela 
division. Zemurray had befriended 

(Continued on page 18) 


*Musa sapientum, the largest and choicest of 
bananas. 
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Gaiety that sweetens existence and 
makes it wholesome—a sense of 
humor, a zest of enjoyment—this is 
the accompaniment of courage which 
gives it a supreme value. Something 
of the high laughter of a Cyrano de 
Bergerac—the world needs it. Par- 
ticularly does the atmosphere of re- 
ligion need the leaven of a little 
humor. It has been too grey and 
sober and ponderous, and not a little 
joyless. We should not have got into 
the ridiculous pass that we have in 
America, with our absurd discussions 
and wordy battles over impossible 
doctrines if our ecclesiastics had been 
possessed of laughter in their souls. 
-—Dr. Herbert Hitchen. 


Unlimited power is worse for the 
average person than unlimited alco- 
hol; and the resulting intoxication is 
more damaging for others. Very few 
have not deteriorated when given ab- 
solute dominion. It is worse for the 
governor than for the governed.— 
William Lyon Phelps. 


When the state is most corrupt, 
then laws are most multiplied — 
‘Tacitus. 


Let the people know the truth and 
ithe country is safe—Abraham Lin- 
.coln. 


Industry will begin to prosper 
again when it offers people articles 
‘which they want more than they want 
-anything they now have. The fact is 
‘that people never buy what they need. 
‘They buy what they want.—Charles 
JF. Kettering. 


If thou art a master, sometimes be 
blind; if a servant, sometimes be 
deaf.—Fuller. 


The law of harvest is to reap more 
than you sow. Sow an act, and you 
‘reap a habit; sow a habit, and you 
‘reap a character ; sow a character and 
you reap a destiny—G. D. Board- 
aman. 


The ‘best ‘jobs ‘haven't been started. 
‘The best work ‘hasn’t been done.— 
Berton Braley. 


The Golden Rule is of no use to 
you whatever unless you realize that 
jit is your move.—Dr. Frank Crane. 


Thoughts on the Business of Life 


A Text 


But if ye bite and devour one 
another, take heed that ye be 
not consumed one of another. 
—Galatians, 5:15. 


Sent in by H. F. Wehrle, 
Kansas City, Mo. What is your 
favorite text? A Forbes book 
is presented to senders of texts 
used. 


The moment a question comes to 
your mind, see yourself mentally 
taking hold of it and disposing of it. 
In that moment is your choice made. 
Thus you learn to take the path to 
the right. Thus you learn to become 
the decider and not the vacillator. 
Thus you build character.—Helen 
Van Anderson. 


I do not prize the word cheap. It 
is not a word of inspiration. It is the 
badge of poverty, the signal of dis- 
tress. Cheap merchandise means 
cheap men and cheap men mean-a 
cheap country.—William McKinley. 


Never mind your happiness; do 
your duty.—Will Durant. 


When enthusiasm is inspired by 
reason; controlled by caution; sound 
in theory; practical in application; 
reflects confidence; spreads good 
cheer; raises morale; inspires asso- 
ciates ; arouses loyalty, and laughs at 
adversity, it is beyond price.—Cole- 
man Cox. 


Surely pessimists are just people 
without any root to them.—Sir James 
M. Barrie. 


What our deepest self craves is not 
mere enjoyment, but some supreme 
purpose that will enlist all our powers 
and will give unity and direction to 
our life. We can never know the 
profoundest joy without a conviction 
that our life is significant—not a 
meaningless episode. The loftiest aim 
of human life is the ethical perfect- 
ing of mankind—the transfiguration 
of humanity.—Henry J. Golding. 


You generally hear that what a 
man doesn’t know doesn’t hurt him, 
but in business what a man doesn’t 
know does hurt.—E. St. Elmo Lewis. 


Fear is like fire: If controlled it 
will help you; if uncontrolled, it will 
rise up and destroy you. Men’s ac- 
tions depend to a great extent upon 
fear. We do things either because we 
enjoy doing them or because we are 
afraid not to do them. This sort of 
fear has no relation to physical or 
moral courage. It is inspired by the 
knowledge that we are not adequately 
prepared to face the future and the 
events it may bring—poverty per- 
haps, or injury, or death.—John F. 
Milburn. 


The tree of liberty must be re- 
freshed from time to time with the 
blood of patriots and tyrants.— 
Thomas Jefferson. 


The saying that knowledge is 
power is not quite true. Used knowl- 
edge is power, and more than power. 
It is money, and service, and better 
living for our fellowmen, and a hun- 
dred other good things. But mere 
knowledge, left unused, has not 
power in it—Dr. Edward E. Free. 


The successful people are the ones 
who can think up stuff for the rest 
of the world to keep busy at.—Don 
Marquis. 


I like to regard a salesman as a 
teacher. He is an influencer of men’s 
minds in the right direction—in the 
direction of benefits, service, profits. 
When you meet a prospect who tells 
you he is not interested, just let your- - 
self thrill to the thought that a pupil 
stands before you, and then direct 
all your power toward turning him in 
favor of you and your proposition. 
But don’t force him—lead him.—The 
Day’s Work. 


Choose always the way that seems 
best, however rough it may be. Cus- 
tom will render it easy and agree- 
able—Pythagoras. 


It is the calling of great men, not 
so much to preach new truths, as to 
rescue from oblivion those old truths 
which it is our wisdom to remember 
and our weakness to forget.—Sidney 
Smith. 


The bravest are the tenderest. The 
loving are the daring.—Long fellow. 












Bankers Prepare to 
Fight Their Critics 


OR three years, newspapers, 

politicians, business men and 
plain citizens have enjoyed a feast of 
denunciation at the expense of com- 
mercial bankers. They have been ac- 
cused of short-sightedly encouraging 
1929’s inflated stock market; of 
short-sightedly discouraging it; of 
deliberately wrecking sound compa- 
nies; of standing in the way of busi- 
ness revival; and of many other real 
or imaginary offenses against the 
public interest. 

And the banks have said nothing 
at all in reply. They have followed 
a studied policy of lying low in the 
belief the storm would blow itself 
out, and have contented themselves 
with advertising soundness and 
strength with no reference whatever 
to the many charges flying around 
their heads. 

Recently, however, a number of 
bankers have had a change of heart. 
In August, a group of them met in 
New York City to consider whether 
the time had come for bankers to 
climb out of their holes and place 
their case before the public; sig- 
nificantly, nearly every banker at the 
meeting had come into authority since 
1929. And in September, members 
of the Financial Advertisers Associ- 
ation (advertising and publicity men 
for commercial and _ investment 
banks) gathered in convention, cast 
a critical eye on the public relations 
policies of banks and concluded that 
bankers had made a serious mistake 
by not taking the public into their 
confidence. 

The upshot is that many bankers 
are now in a mood to break their 
silence and to fight back at their ac- 
cusers. At least one bank already has 
done so. Recently, New York news- 
papers carried an advertisement by 
Baltimore’s First National Bank 
which referred directly to the pre- 
viously forbidden subject of brick- 
bats. It was an answer to the serious 
and widespread accusation that, since 
1929, banks have refused to make 
loans to sound companies—loans that 
were absolutely necessary if the bor- 
rowers were to continue in business: 

“... Believing, as we do, that:con- 
ditions are changing for the better, 
we would like now to correct the im- 
pression which has gotten abroad that 





What’s New 





in Business 
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California’s version of the usually ramshackle tourist camp is the 


“motor court.” 


Dana Villa (above) boasts landscaped grounds, hard- 


surfaced drives and all the comforts of home 


sound banks are unwilling to make 
loans. 

“During the past three years, the 
supply of good commercial paper 
practically reached the zero point. 
Our manufacturers, jobbers and re- 
tailers have been maintaining large 
reserves in the form of cash and 
government bonds. They were not 
willing to borrow money to carry 
heavy stocks of merchandise which 
were steadily declining in value, while 
at the same time consumer purchas- 
ing power was at a very low ebb. 

“To-day, the situation has com- 
pletely changed... . 

“The right kind of a bank is just 
as anxious to make good loans as the 
merchant is to sell his products. . . . 

“We will be very glad to discuss 
the financial requirements of any 
corporation, firm or individual. We 
will, however, make no loan or loans 
which, in our opinion, will directly or 
indirectly jeopardize the security now 
afforded our 20,000 depositors who 
have over $100,000,000 entrusted to 
our care. 

“They are our first obligation.” 


How General Eiectric 


Peps Its Salesmen 


HIS Fall, General Electric will 

put its appliance salesmen on 
their toes with an unusual sales con- 
test. For three months, they will 
take part in a “Stock Market” ‘sales 
campaign, during which salesmen who 
are ahead of their quotas will become 
“bulls,” those behind, “bears.” At 
the end of each week, the ten dis- 
tributors who lead in sales will be 
elected to the “Stock Exchange 


Board of Governors,” and the high- 
ranking distributor will become 
“Chairman of the Board.” For in- 
centives, a hundred thousand dollars. 
will be handed out in cash prizes to. 
salesmen; in addition, after the cam-. 
paign winds up just before Christ- 
mas, the leading salesmen will be 
eligible for a January all-expenses- 
paid trip to Bermuda. 


NRA Puncetures A. F. 
of L.’s Sales Talk 


AVE American Federation of 
Labor organizers been active. 
in your factory or office? 

Here’s what they are telling em- 
ployees to get them to sign up as. 
members: (1) Workers must organ- 
ize to get the full benefits of NRA;. 
(2) there is no place for “company 
unions” under NRA; (3) therefore, 
workers should join the A. F. of L. 

Every employer should know that 
these statements are not made on the. 
authority of the Federal government. 
They emanate from William Green, 
president of the A. F. of L. 

NRA’s official statements flatly 
contradict Mr. Green’s contentions: 

1. General Johnson, July 28: “To 
obtain the benefits of this Act it is 
not necessary for workers to join 
either company unions or any par- 
ticular labor union. Employers may 
bargain individually with their men. 
They cannot, however, refuse to bar- 
gain with the representatives of la- 
bor chosen by labor.” 

2. Johnson-Richberg “clarifying” 
statement, August 23: ‘Employees. 
can choose anyone they desire to rep- 
resent them, or they can choose ta. 
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THIS ADVERTISEMENT APPEARED ORIGINALLY IN THE ONE HUNDREDTH 


BELOW: Old Dutch cottage built in the year 
1679 on the site that is now known as 55 Broad 
Street. av niGHT: The principal office of Manu- 
facturers Trust Company at 55 Broad Street. 
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|) | Yeas: of Banking Progress 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 
— metropolitan banking institution with 
58 offices serving 450,000 New Yorkers—has 
a history which goes back nearly one and a 
quarter centuries. 
{| The product of a series of banking amalga- 
mations and mergers, Manufacturers Trust 
traces its ancestry through institutions that in 
their day played a prominent part in shaping 
the destiny of our great metropolis. From 
these institutions was formed the far-flung 
chain of banking offices now at the service of 
New York’s cosmopolitan population. 
| The oldest branch of the family tree dates 
back to the year 1812, for it was in that year 
that the New York Manufacturing Company 
was incorporated. Banking in those days was 
not as highly specialized as it is today, but was 
frequently carried on by firms ostensibly organ- 
ized for other purposes. A few years after its 
incorporation, the banking branch of the com- 
pany assumed the name of the Phenix Bank. 
Almost a century later the Phenix Bank was 
merged with the Chatham Bank which had 
been established in 1851, and in February, 
1932, the Chatham Phenix National Bank and 
Trust Company—which had absorbed a num- 
ber of other banking institutions—was merged 
into Manufacturers Trust Company. 
{| Another line of descent of Manufacturers 
Trust Company goes back to 1854 when the 
Manufacturers Bank was established in the 
Williamsburg section of Brooklyn. Some years 
after its establishment, it became known as the 
Manufacturers National Bank; it was in 1915, 


one year after this bank merged with the Citi- 
zen’s Trust Company, that the present name 
“Manufacturers Trust Company” came into 
existence. 

q| Altogether seventeen independent banking 
institutions contributed their resources and rep- 
utations to the composite banking structure 
of Manufacturers Trust Company. Many of 
these banks had been established sixty or sev- 
enty years ago. That was before the days of 
rapid transit. New York really consisted of a 
large number of self-centered communities, 
each one bound together by racial ties or iden- 
tical commercial interests. Banking service for 
such communities could best be supplied by 
the independent neighborhood ioe. thor- 
oughly acquainted with the requirements of its 
section. 

1 But with the development of inter-city trans- 
portation and communication, and with the 
growth of New York from the seaport of a 
struggling young republic to the dominant 
trade center of the wealthiest nation in the 
world, it became necessary to replace the inde- 
pendent bank of limited means with financial 
institutions possessing ample capital and re- 
sources to meet the requirements of expanding 
industry and commerce. The banking mergers 
that took place in the last half century were 
the inevitable response to the demands of 
business for adequate banking facilities. 

{| In giving up their identities, the various banks 
that went to form the great banking struc- 
ture of Manufacturers Trust Company, really 
did not give up any of their inherent character- 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST 


HARVEY D. GIBSON, President 


istics. The tradition of friendly and under- 
standing neighborhood service has been 
scrupulously preserved and carefully fostered. 
Today each one of the 58 offices is complete 
with every banking service. Each of these is 
— equipped to serve the kinds of busi- 
ness and industry predominant in the com- 
munity in which it is located. 

{| Local advisory boards, selected from the 
most prominent members of the business 
community, perform a similar function for 
the neighborhood office to that performed by , 
the Board of Directors for the whole insti- 
tution. But in addition to its own strength, 
each office is backed by the huge resources 
of the entire Company amounting to over 
$450,000,000. And in addition to its own 


comprehensive services, each office places at 
the disposal of its customers those highly 
specialized banking, foreign and fiduciary ser- 
vices which only a large, modern bank is in a 
position to render. 





From original banknote issued in 1860 by the Manu- 
facturers Bank of Brooklyn, one of the ancestors 
of the present Manufacturers Trust Company 


COMPANY 


Head Office: 55 Broad Street, New York City 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM....MEMBER NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
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VOW 


AUGUST, 1933 


In the 32-year history of Pierce Arrow, 
August, 1933 stands out as the time when: 


€ 
Pierce Arrow again became a strong in- 
dependent company (August 26, 1933) 
® 
A Pierce Arrow Special Twelve won 14 
world records (August 7, 1933) 
© 
Pierce Arrow’s share of all cars sold in 


fine-car field reached a ratio twice as 
great as in 1928 


=H 


PIERCE ARROW’S FUTURE POLICY 


shall be as it has been for thirty-two years: 


To be dissatisfied with present effort, no 

matter how successful it may seem... 

To strive to make every car finer than 

the finest car that has yet been made... 

To live up to the public’s appreciation 
of Pierce Arrow as: 


23, 
(r) 
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represent themselves. The law does 
not prohibit the existence of a local 
labor organization, which may be 
called a company union.” 

3. General Johnson, June 20: “This 
Administration is not to be used for 
unionizing any industry.” 

4. Donald Richberg, July 7: “We 
are not trying to unionize labor by 
Federal command.” 

5. General Johnson, July 7: “It is 
not the duty of the Administration 
to act as an agent to unionize labor 
in any industry and, as has repeatedly 
been stated, it will not so act. It is 
not the function or the purpose of 
the administrator to organize either 
industry or labor.” 

6. General Johnson, September 4: 
“This law establishes the right of 
workers to organize and to deal with 
their employers through any repre- 
sentatives whom they may choose. 
Workers are not compelled to do 
this. They can deal with their em- 
ployers individually if they so choose. 
... It is as bad for an organization 
to tell workers that if they do not 
join a particular union they will get 
no rights as it is for employers to tell 
their men that if they do not join 
company unions they will get no 
rights. Both statements misrepresent 
the law and take undue advantage 
of workers.” 


Product Pre-Testing 
Invades New Field 


HE past Summer has seen the 

pre-testing of products, to save 
money which might otherwise be 
wasted in promoting unsalable arti- 
cles, enter a new field—the theatre. 

For several years, Summer theatres 
have been flourishing in small towns. 
Until the Summer of 1932, the pri- 
mary object of the Summer theatres 
was to make money for their opera- 
tors and, with few exceptions, no 
plays but those which had been suc- 
cessful in the past were produced. 

In 1932, however, several new 
plays were introduced to Summer 
audiences, seven of which made their 
appearance on Broadway the follow- 
ing Winter. During the Summer just 
ended, the presentation of new plays 
has taken hold with a bang, with 141 
making their debut. 

The object of each try-out was the 
same: To test the audience’s reac- 
tion, to give the director a visual pic- 
ture of the play, and thus to prevent 
large expenditures in the Broadway 
production of a play which might turn 
out to be a “flop.” 

The usual method in the past has 
been to give new plays a two-week 
try-out outside New York City (at a 
net loss of from two to four thou- 
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sand dollars), then to open it on 
Broadway. A producer who started 
out with less than six thousand dol- 
lars in his pocket was foolish. But 
in the Summer theatre at Skowhegan, 
Maine, for example (which is a little 
on the lavish side as most Summer 
theatres go), a week’s complete pro- 
fessional try-out for an eight-charac- 
ter drama costs but $750. 

The pre-testing technique has hast- 
ened the growth of a list of Summer 
theatres which already was impres- 
sive. The Stage, theatre magazine, 
estimates that 78 Summer theatres 
operated in the North Atlantic States 
this year, where only 40 were in 
existence in 1932; and that 700,000 
people paid $667,000 to see the plays 
they presented. Of the 141 new plays 
which were produced, 31 are defi- 
nitely scheduled to open in New York 
City this Winter, and the total prob- 
ably will be fifty. 


About 
Important People 


Charles 


Johnson 





ECENTLY, a Southern factory 

owner told his employees in a 
brief notice that, as of a specified 
date, the plant would be operated ac- 
cording to the NRA code set up for 
the industry. 

Immediately, every worker dropped 
his tools and walked out on strike. 

The cause of the strike, the amazed 
employer learned, was that workers 
had heard vaguely of a $14 minimum 
wage, and had concluded that every 
employee’s wages, regardless of his 
previous earnings, would be cut to 
$14 a week when the code went into 
effect. 

Several other employers have had 
labor difficulties, ranging from strikes 
to complaints of code violations, 
solely because employees were igno- 
rant of just what the various codes 
meant to them. But Charles F. H. 
Johnson, president of Botany Worst- 
ed Mills of Passaic, New Jersey, has 
avoided such troubles. He posted no 
brief notice on the bulletin board 
when the woolen and worsted code 
became effective. Instead, he called 
his employees together, interpreted 


NEW BURROUGHS MACHINES HANDLE 
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INCREASED 
DEMAND FOR 
STATISTICS 


AND 


FIGURES 





These new machines ... new features... new 
developments are especially timely in view of 
the increased demand for more complete, more 
detailed, more accurate figures and _ statistics 
about your business. Burroughs can assist in 
bringing greater speed and greater simplicity 
to every kind of accounting and statistical work. 
Many of these new machines write several 
records in one operation; many machine opera- 
tions are automatic; all are time-saving. Tele- 
phone the local Burroughs representative for 
complete information. Or write directly to 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit, Mich. 





FOR COST AND 
PRODUCTION RECORDS 


Newly designed Burroughs machines— 
computing by high-speed direct multi- 
plication — automatically accumulate 
multiple totals of hours, pieces, amounts. 
This greatly simplifies handling labor, 
material, and overhead figures, whether 
by job cost, standard cost, process cost, 
or any other plan. 


FOR SALES ANALYSES 


New Burroughs machines for analyzing 
sales by departments or commodities; by 
territories; by kind or size of containers 
or packages; with taxes, exemptions, 
deductions. Usually only one handling 
of the original record is required. Cost 
of sales computed quickly and easily. 


‘WE DO OUR PART 








Burroughs 


FOR PAYROLL, TIMEKEEPING 
AND LABOR STATISTICS 


New Burroughs machines compute earn- 
ings and, in one operation, prepare all 
records, including employees’ earnings, 
payroll sheet, pay check or pay envelope. 
They automatically accumulate such 
labor statistics as hours, earnings, vari- 
ous deductions, and net pay for any 
desired period as a by-product. 


FOR GENERAL STATISTICS 


Newly designed Burroughs machines— 
with an especially high-speed computing 
mechanism—that calculate percentages; 
that pro-rate overhead and other ex- 
penses; that calculate cost per unit and 
provide other similar figures and statistics. 


¥ 


'WE DO Our Pant 
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the code in every-day language, told 
why each provision was included, ex- 
plained how the code affected hours 
and wages, and gave each worker a 
chance to ask questions on points 
which still were not clear. The result 
has been a complete absence of sharp 
disputes with Botany employees aris- 
ing from misunderstanding of the 
woolen and worsted code. 


OBERT E. CHRISTIE, JR., 

who has been nominated for the 
presidency of Investment Bankers 
Association of America, is -only 
thirty-nine years old—one of the 
youngest men ever named for that 
honor. But his youth is no measure 
of the responsibilities he has held. At 
thirty-four he became a partner in 
Dillon, Read & Company, New York 
investment bankers, and still holds 
the position; at thirty-five he was 
president of the Bond Club of New 
York; and for nine years he served 
on the club’s board of governors. In 
between-times, he has been mayor 
and village trustee of Scarsdale, New 
York, where he lives. 

A Princeton man in the class of 
1915, Christie went into the air ser- 
vice during the war, and came out 
to go with William A. Read & Com- 
pany, which became Dillon, Read in 
1921. His election as president of the 
Investment Bankers Association this 
Fall—a foregone conclusion follow- 
ing nomination by the board of gov- 
ernors—will place him in the front 
rank of the youthful leaders who 
have been crowding forward in the 
past four years, especially in finance. 
He will succeed Frank M. Gordon of 
Chicago’s First National Bank. 


CLASS-MATE of Christie’s at 

Princeton was William H. 
Long, Jr., to whom September also 
meant a step forward. He became 
chairman of the board of Doremus & 
Company, New York agency special- 
izing in financial advertising. Long’s 
first taste of Wall Street work was 
with Bonbright & Company, stock- 
exchange house, but in 1919 he went 
with Doremus, and has been there 
since. Like Albert Payson Terhune, 
the author, Long’s hobby is breeding 
collies. 

G. Munro Hubbard, who succeeded 
E. T. Tomlinson, Jr., to the presi- 
dency of Doremus & Company when 
Long became chairman, came from a 
vice-presidency in J. G. White & 
Company and a partnership in Howe, 
Snow & Company, investment 
bankers. Besides being a director of 
many public utility and industrial 
companies (from most of which he 
has resigned), he was president of 
- Bond Club of New York in 1931- 
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Sam Zemurray: 
He Likes Subordinates Hard-Boiled 


(Continued from page 12) 


Minor Keith by helping him obtain 
two large concessions in Honduras 
in the old days and Keith, in turn, 
was able to return this favor in the 
years to come. Zemurray began to 
buy into the Motagua Valley in 1915 
and United Fruit, then under the 
leadership of Cutter, considered him 
a trespasser. Cutter protested to 
Guatemala, Guatemala protested to 
Honduras and, consequently, each 
country hurriedly sent down a 
mosquito-platoon of trooops. There 
were: two or three short skirmishes 
with Zemurray’s men. Zemurray’s 
men always pack .38 calibre revolvers 
and they had no qualms about making 
it pretty hot for the disorganized 
troops. 


EITH (who had sold out his 
share in United Fruit) then 
stepped in and pleaded on Zemur- 
ray’s behalf to the State Department. 
The dispute was finally settled, but 
Zemurray was prevented from fur- 
ther expansion in the Motagua Val- 
ley. Zemurray was boiling with rage, 
particularly towards Cutter. Quietly, 
he began buying again. This time he 
bought up acreage surrounding one 
of United Fruit’s large concessions 
until UF suddenly woke up to the 
fact that it was cut off from ex- 
pansion. Cutter said plenty about it. 
Zemurray built a highly-expensive 
irrigation system that worked to per- 
fection and even outshone United 
Fruit’s production. This interesting 
feud (which hit page 1 in the New 
York papers) was suddenly brought 
to a close when Cutter bought Zemur- 
ray off at Zemurray’s terms. A lot 
of old planters who had been follow- 
ing the fight with interest snorted in 
disgust at this termination of affairs 
and went back to their banana fields. 
The market rise in UF after Ze- 
murray became associated with it 
seems to have been due largely to the 
addition of his name to the company’s 
list of executives (though the entire 
market had a spurt shortly there- 
after). Business was still off and 
continued to remain so. Banana ship- 
ments had fallen off from 65,000,000 
stems in 1930 to only 54,000,000 in 
1932. Passengers on the Great White 
Fleet, an important source of revenue, 
had dropped from 76,000 in 1929 to 
44,000 in 1932; raw sugar imports 
to less than half. (Fortunately, the 


recent rise in sugar prices has en- 
abled the company to double its reve- 
nue from the Cuban plantations.) 
After all, Sam Zemurray couldn’t re- 


coup such tremendous losses over 
night. Since stock prices had de- 
clined with greater impetus than busi- 
ness, he knew that it would take time 
to bring about a reversal. With his 
crew of old-time Cuyamel men he 
started out to stop up extravagant 
leaks. Although he is a self-educated 
man, he knew enough about the prin- 
ciples of bookkeeping to institute a 
plan which enables him to know the 
exact financial status of the company 
almost daily. 


AM ZEMURRAY came from 
Rumania to New York at the age 
of 11 in the steerage. His memory 
is prodigious: He can read a detailed 
report and six years later check a 
discrepancy if statements don’t paral- 
lel. He is extremely reticent and 
subject to violent fits of temper ; that 
is when all of his employees run for 
cover. He has two children, a young 
married daughter and a son who is 
going to Tulane. 

Unlike many executives, Zemur- 
ray believes in giving his men re- 
sponsibility instead of tying them 
down with rules and regulations. He 
believes in the rule-of-thumb maxim 
of “sink or swim”—all he demands is 
the result. His real friends swear 
by his fairness. One of the first 
things he noticed when he started 
to rehabilitate United Fruit was that 
the company was paying far too 
much, considering prevailing prices, 
for the bananas bought on contract 
from independent producers. Now 
those independent producers are a 
tough crowd. Far in the jungle, liv- 
ing by their brawn and their .38’s, 
they have no sympathy with the big 
corporations up in the States. But 
they all know Big Sam. He sent 
word down to them that these con- 
tracts were too high, that the com- 
pany was losing money on them; al- 
though they were good, legal con- 
tracts, would they voluntarily help 
m7 out and take cuts on them? They 
id. 

“Because,” one old planter ex- 
plained, “when we were doing busi- 
ness with Cuyamel and they had a 
good year, we always got bonuses 
over and above our contract. Zemur- 
ray figured that we should share his 
good fortune with him—and now 
that he is up against it, why in the 
hell shouldn’t we help him?” 





The man who has accomplished all 
that he thinks worth while, has begun 
to die. 
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Modern Transportation 
by the 
WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDER 
OF STRAIGHT EIGHTS 


Everywhere, people are de- 
manding better transportation 
—faster, safer, more economi- 
cal. Radically new designs in 
railway trains are being intro- 
duced to modernize travel by 
rail. Modern airplanes are 
becoming sleeker and swifter. 


And Pontiac—the Economy 
Straight Eight—fits into this 
new scheme of things in a very 
definite way. For the Pontiac 
Straight Eight is a modern car— 
modern as tomorrow in appear- 
ance, in action, in the many new 
features which it incorporates. 


C2 





Pontiacis fast. Alert and nimble 
in traffic. And it will whisk you 
from town to town as rapidly 
as you care to travel. 


Pontiac is safe, too. Big, 
positive-acting brakes— well- 
balanced design—and a rugged 
chassis that holds the road with 
that firm, solid feeling— make 
the swiftest trip a secure trip 
as well. 


And Pontiac is economical. 
Economical in first cost and in 
operating cost. You can buy 


one for $585 and up, f. o. b. 
Pontiac. Owners report that it 


A General Motors Value. The 4-door Sedan, 


THE ECONOMY 
STRAIGHT EIGHT 





$695, f. o. b. Pontiac. Special equipment extra. 


gives 15 miles or more to the 
gallon. And it's so well built 
that it continues to give new 
car performance for many thou- 
sands of miles. 


Moreover, Pontiac provides 
the refinements and comforts 
you desire. A beautiful, roomy 
body by Fisher. The big springs 
and duodraulicshockabsorbers _ 
that make for smooth riding. 
And the Fisher Ventilation 
System—greatest comfort factor 
in a generation—enabling each 
passenger to have individually 
controlled ventilation. 


You'll do well to choose a 
Pontiac. For Pontiac brings 
modern Straight Eight perform- 
ance—big car performance—to 
the low-price field. It provides 
just about everything you've 
ever wanted in a motor car, and 
does it at remarkably small cost. 


‘585 
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... B.C. Forbes Urges... 


















































MPLOYMENT and_ genuine 
ina can come only from 
expanding business. 

No Government can create wealth. 
Every Government is a_ spender, 
spending that which it exacts from 
its people. 

We should be and are grateful to 
the head of our Government for hav- 
ing instituted so promptly and ag- 
gressively measures intended to arrest 
the depression, which was driving 
this country to the brink of chaos, 
and for striving so heroically to start 
the country on a forward march. 

But the stage has been reached 
when the sooner Washington ends its 
thundering, the greater the prospect 
of the public’s mind ceasing to re- 
main in ferment, the brighter the 
prospect that industry and business 
will enter the center of the stage and 
act inspiringly. 

Every morning newspaper and 
every edition of every evening news- 
paper keeps the public’s mind agog 
over what NRA is doing or threatens 
to do. More printers’ ink has been 
spilled over the NRA-Ford impasse 
than over actual business develop- 
ments. Only second in consumption 
of newspaper space have been the 
threatenings of unionized labor par- 
tisans attached to the NRA about the 
dire things likely to befall any em- 
ployer or any industry which refuses 
to close shop to any but those paying 
financial tribute to the A. F. L. 


HE sooner Washington bally- 
hoo, swashbucklerism, intimida- 
tion subside, -the greater the likeli- 
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End 


Washington 
Thundering: 


Let Business 


Push Sales 


hood of this country making prog- 
ress towards normal, towards busi- 


ness revival, towards employment 
expansion. 
President Roosevelt started off 


nobly. His dynamic energy astound- 
ed the world. He immediately and 
demonstratively supplied the leader- 
ship clamorously demanded by an 
alarmed, panicky nation. And much 
has been achieved, both materially 
and psychologically. 

But some of his cohorts persist in 
staging a three-ring circus day after 
day, week after week. 

What we now need is not raucous, 
unceasing ballyhoo by public office- 
holders, but vigorous pushing ahead 
of business, of industry, of enterprise 
by those who fill pay envelopes and 
make possible the payment of taxes 
to support the Government. 

ENUINE prosperity can be 

neither legislated 
No Big Stick, no Big Stick swinger, 
is big enough either to slay appre- 
hension or instil the faith essential to 
true-blue recovery. The nation must 
be led into the paths of economic 
progress, not bludgeoned. 

President Roosevelt should know, 
if he does not already know, that the 
hot-headed behavior of some of his 
aides who find themselves invested 
with intoxicating authority, has lat- 
terly engendered a recrudescence of 
apprehension, distrust, hesitancy. 

President Roosevelt’s sole desire 
is, of course, to inspire confidence, 
to encourage enterprise, to stimulate 
employment. 


nor decreed. 


Over-zealous officials who are in- 
citing fear are, therefore, rendering 
the President a distinct dis-service. 

Bureaucracy, run wild, cannot set 
the wheels of industry humming; 
only business can. 

It is profoundly to be hoped, there- 
fore, that bureaucracy will very 
shortly withdraw from the center of 
the stage and give business a chance 
to act without constant distraction. 


EANWHILE, every employer, 

every banker, every labor 
leader, every responsible citizen 
should realize that the nation has 
reached a critical stage in its history 
and that a maximum measure of 
patriotism should be exercised, in en- 
lightened self-interest, to co-operate 
in hastening the return of tranquillity 
and business activity. 

End ballyhoo! 

Concentrate on business ! 

P. S. It is understandable why 
our bankers should feel disturbed and 
distressed, why they have been fol- 
lowing a credit policy which has 
brought widespread official and un- 
official criticism on their heads. But 
it is becoming increasingly evident 
that, unless bankers lend less timidly, 
in order to facilitate the New Deal 
recovery, the Government will not 
stop at entering the banking business 
on any scale deemed expedient, no 
matter how gigantic. 

All of us must accept some degree 
of risk in order to avert the danger 
of the infinitely greater risk and in- 
security which collapse of the present 
recovery program might bring. 
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KRAFT-PHENIX “AUTO-TRUCK” JOBBERS USE 
GENERAL TRUCK TIRES 


@ From the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf a unique network of ‘“auto-truck” 
jobbers speeds the products of the Kraft-Phenix Cheese 
Corporation from centrally located producing plants to 
practically every grocer in the United States. 
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The Kraft line includes many semi-perishable and perish- 
able items. Fast, on-time delivery is important and each 
grocer must be visited every few days. 


Kraft Distributors buy the Kraft Products and resell 
them to grocers. Their success and profits depend upon 
efficient operation and their ability to maintain stocks and 
merchandise them to the consumer. It is significant that 
these Kraft Distributors, operating more than 3000 trucks, 
favor General Truck Tires as “first-choice” for depend- 
able, low-cost delivery. 


General Truck Tires are cutting hauling costs for many of 
the country’slargest operators. No matter what your type of 
business, General asks for the opportunity toshow you how 
General Truck Tires can do your job better at lower cost. 


THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER CO., AKRON, OHIO 








Here are the reasons 









why General Truck 
Tires will haul a given 
load for lower cost, and 


for a longer time: 


all around the tires and anchored tributes load equally through- the rugged carcass holds the 
at the bead—providing extra physi- a x eh i No me m™ tread compressed and compact 
cal strength to withstand punish- No localized hinging or a0. to better resist the bruising and 


ment under any load on any road. heat to cause costly blowouts. wearing action of the road. 


1 All plies are full plies running Uniform carcass thickness dis- 3 Longer wearing tread because 
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Business Gain Continues 


In Many States 


Pictograph Ratings Show Where Best Business 
Opportunities Exist To-day 


ness public, the Pictograph has 

proved so definitely its accuracy 
and timeliness that with this issue it has 
been given more space in the magazine. 

During the year, a number of tests of the 
Pictograph’s accuracy have been made, and 
the results have shown without question 
that the Pictograph is a valuable and re- 
liable guide in the making of many busi- 
ness decisions. 

Most recent of these tests is a study of 
department store activity in Texas. July 
sales figures for these stores, received in 
New York from the University of Texas 
early in September, have been compared 
with figures for Texas business used in 
making our August 15th Pictograph. 

Here are the results. On one list, Texas 
cities were set down in the order of the 
gains or losses which their local depart- 
ment stores have made since a year ago. 
Another list was made in the order of the 
July ratings given to different Texas cities 
by the Pictograph. These two lists were 
then set side by side, for comparison. It 
was then found that not only were five out 
of the first seven cities on the department 
store list also among the first seven on the 
Pictograph list, but that in addition the 
correlation is very close throughout the 
length of both lists. Thus if any four 
consecutive cities in the department store 
list are singled out, one-half or more of the 
chosen four appear (in seven out of ten 
cases) in the four exactly opposite them on 
the Pictograph list... . It is very much to 
be doubted whether any previous method of 
ranking cities for their current business 
opportunities would stand such a severe 
test. 


A FTER a year of service to the busi- 


Where Business Is Better To-day 


The general appearance of this Picto- 
graph is in startling contrast to those of 
recent months. This is the first time since 
November that we have been unable to 
record a predominantly upward trend for 
the state of Louisiana; the first time since 
December for Georgia and Florida; the 
first time since January for Oklahoma; 
and the first time since February for Dela- 
ware, West Virginia, South Carolina, 
Texas, Missouri and Minnesota. 

By no means, however, does this indi- 
cate that business in the country as a 
whole is on the downward trend. It is 
simply getting into balance again. After 
such a prolonged period of recovery, it is 
only natural that these heretofore favored 
states should slow down. And in the in- 
terim, business improvement is now show- 
ing its head in many localities where it 
has up till now been a stranger. (See 
also the Recovery Chart, page 24.) 





At the present time the trend is pre- 
dominantly upward in the important States 
of California, North Carolina, Washing- 
ton and Michigan. It is also upward in 
the majority of cities in Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Ohio, Iowa, Rhode Island and 
Connecticut, and Massachusetts. Four ag- 
ricultural states (New Mexico, Mississippi, 
North Dakota and Nebraska) are also on 
the uptrend. In addition, there are more 
cities in New York and Kansas moving 
upward than there were when the Septem- 
ber Ist Pictograph was published. 


The List of Best Cities 


The following cities, listed in order of 
their population, are the most important 
among those which now compare more 
favorably with the period a year earlier 
than at any time in the past fifteen months: 

1. Milwaukee, Wis.: The usual Sum- 
mer slump has not hit this city as severely 
as last year. August this year was about 
as good as July last year. 

2. Seattle, Wash.: In many lines of 
business there was no August let-down. 

3. Columbus, Ohio: With August busi- 
ness above June levels, this city is now 
substantially ahead of last year. 

4. Worcester, Mass.: The August slump 
here was only about half as severe as in 
1932. 

5. Richmond, Va.: Only since mid-July 
has this city definitely passed last year’s 
levels. 

6. Youngstown, Ohio: August business 
in this specialty steel town was on the 
whole equal to July’s and better than 
June’s. ; 

7. Flint, Mich.: Not since January has 
business here compared as favorably with 
the previous year. 

8. Chattanooga, Tenn.: Has been con- 
sistently ahead of last year since late July. 

9. Tacoma, Wash.: Last year, business 
fell off 25 per cent. from June levels; this 
year, less than 10 per cent. 

10. Gary, Ind.: Another steel town that 
has been forging steadily ahead of last 
year’s levels. 

11. Allentown, Pa.: From now on, busi- 
ness here should be ahead of last year. 

12. Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: No startling 
gains here, but steady improvement since 
last May. 

13. Berkeley, Calif.: Another city which 
is now passing last year’s levels. 

14. Bay City, Mich.: Though business 
here is not yet up to last year’s, the com- 
parison is more favorable than at any time 
since January. 

15. Lincoln, Neb.: So far, the Summer 
months here have been the best this year. 
Last year they were the poorest. 








The 
News Spreads 


Claim payments under group 
insurance make impressions in 
circles far outside the plant. 


The good-will and friendships 
created often have an asset 
value many times the firm's 
share of the cost. 


For Employers of uninsured 
groups we gladly prepare out- 
lines and estimates. 
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What Traders 
Like About 
“Market Action’’ 


—is the fact that all r dations 
are absolutely definite and all outstand- 
ing commitments are reviewed each 
week until the opportunity has been 
presented to close them out in accord- 
ance with the recommendations. You 
are never left hanging in mid-air. 


We Caught the Break 


The July 10th issue of “Market Action,” 
summarizing the condition of the market, said: 
“We expect a major reaction to begin 
either Saturday or Monday. It should eventu- 
ally carry prices down to about the Sep- 
tember top of 81.39.” 

Prices reached their highest level, 110.53, dur- 
ing the forenoon Tuesday (the 18th) and by 
Friday had declined to 84.45. 


Follow “Market Action” 





Whether you are interested in short or long 
swings, “Market Action’ will tell you what 
stocks to buy ...and when. Free sample copy 
om request... oF 


Send $1 for 4 Weeks’ Trial Subscription. 


WETSEL 


MARKET BUREAU, Inc. 


603F Empire State Building. New York City 





If you see it in FORBES you can 
use it in your business. 
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Business Trends at a Glance 


oy 


N our September issue we forecast the 
I probability that, as compared with the 

first half of the year, this “will be 
the strongest Autumn since 1919.” 

Though made at a time when business 
as a whole was: in a doubtful mood, evi- 
dence is already piling up of the sound- 
ness of this look into the future. 

For instance, this, reported by Dun and 
Bradstreet, Inc. : 

“At no time in the last four years has a 
Summer season been characterized by such 
an insistent demand for goods of all types, 
which has carried the August volume of 
many stores three or four times above that 
of a year ago, in spite of the fact that 
shopping during this month normally 
reaches almost the lowest ebb of the year.” 

““. . am imminent scarcity of merchan- 
dise is giving concern in many branches of 
the trade.” 

Also this, that at the beginning of Sep- 
tember, most of the time of buyers in lead- 
ing markets “was spent in an endeavor to 
hasten the shipment of goods that was 
promised nearly a month ago, and which 
is needed urgently for display next week.” 

And this: “Although advance buying of 
men’s and boys’ clothing by retailers was 
the heaviest in nearly four years, reorders 
already are beginning to be received.” 


Recovery Index 


One reader recently asked: “What does 
‘2,000 mean on your recovery chart? I 
know no other index which has risen to 
this height.” 

When the Index of Business Recovery 
stands at 2,000, this means that the extent 
of forward movement in business as a 
whole is 20 times as great as it would be 
if business were absolutely in balance (100), 
with neither forward nor backward move- 
ment of general character. 

Thus, when the Index reached 400 last 
November, and again in January, and 
achieved 500 in February, it was evident 
that the forces of recovery were 4 to 5 
times as great as they would be under 
standstill conditions, and that the big 


1932 1933 


~ ABOVE 100 RECOVERY —— BELOW !00 NO RECOVERY 


Once more the Recovery Index 
turns upward, signalling the 
probable end of the short-lived 
Summer recession, and the re- 
sumption of business’s upward 
march. 


Spring rise then predicted by ForBEs was 
almost inevitable. 

For the same reason, when the Index 
suddenly dipped below 1,000 late in May, 
this was evidence that the rate of im- 
provement was slowing up. The sidewise 
movement of the stock market and com- 
modity prices which followed was a nat- 
ural result. 

What the Recovery Index now shows, 
therefore, is: 

1. That even under the worst condi- 
tions of August, the strength of business 
advance was nearly 9 times as great as the 
force necessary to prevent a real recur- 
rence of the depression. 

2. That business is now apparently 
ready to resume a forward march on a 
wider front. 

Prices 


For more than a year now, one of the 
most important signals of the returning 
or waning of business strength has been 
commodity prices. 

3eginnings of strength in commodities 
early in 1932 preceded the encouraging de- 
velopments of last Autumn. Subsequent 
weakening of prices gave notice of the 
slow-down of early Winter. The good 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL 
FORECAST 


On June 1 this department in 
FORBES said: “The Summer 
slump will be much less wide- 
spread than for many years past. 
. . . A considerable number of 
localities and some _ industries 
will have no letdown. . . . The 
net effect for the country as a 
whole will be unbroken improve- 
ment. ... It is to retailers that 
this analysis should be more en- 
couraging.” 

How August has, in fact, been 
an extremely good one for re- 
tailers is told above. 





news of what happened to prices early this 
Spring is only too well known. And the 
general weakening of the price structure 
during late July and early August was 
the cause of the first business uneasiness 
since real recovery began. 

Once more, it appears, we have the be- 
ginnings of an upward movement in 
prices. In the 32 commodities reported 
daily in the New York Times, no new high 
for the year was recorded after August 2— 
until wool tops moved up on August 14. 

On August 23, gasoline chalked up a new 
high price; to be followed on August 30 
by iron; and on September 6 by wool tops 
again. 

Other analyses of price changes show 
a similar tendency toward renewed 
strength. 


Freight Carloadings 


During late July and through August, 
loadings of revenue freight compared less 
favorably with 1932 than they had com- 
pared earlier in July. After the amazing 
increase which took place from March on- 
ward, this was not at all surprising. And 
as a matter of fact, the comparison with 
last year for August as a whole—in spite 
of the recent decline—was better than that 
for June. 

The most striking factor in the carload- 
ing situation has been the precipitous de- 
cline in our index of loadings of grain 
and grain products. Whereas, for the 
four weeks ended July 8, loadings in this 
class were 147 per cent. of the same 
period in 1932, those for the four 
weeks ending August 26 were only 76 per 
cent. of 1932. This is the poorest ratio 
since March 11. That this is due largely 
to the drought and to this Summer’s sub- 
normal crop is evident. 

Meantime ore carloadings, an indication 
of what is expected in basic business ac- 
tivity, are rising on a ratio basis almost 
as fast as grain loadings are falling. Ore 
carloadings for the four weeks ending 


August 26 were nearly five times (482 per 
cent.) those in the same period last year. 
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Of few products can it be said with truth that they 
actually set the standard for others of their kind. And 
among these few, most surely, is a Cadillac automobile. 


For almost twenty-five years, Cadillac cars have 
occupied this unusual position in the automotive 
industry—in fact, since 1908, when Cadillac was 
awatded the famous DeWar Trophy for perfect 
interchangeability of parts. 


Year after year, the public has grown more aware 
of Cadillac’s position, until today you hear it affirmed 
on every hand. 


“She’s a little Cadillac, isn’t she?’’ boasts the owner 
who had just taken possession of one of the smaller 
motor cars. 


“She has a little of the ‘feel’ of a Cadillac,’’ says the 
new possessor of a medium-priced car. 


“This performs more like a Cadillac than any | 


other car I ever drove,” explains another owner. 


And, again, you hear the good-natured apology, 
“Of course, it’s not a Cadillac!” 


A moment’s reflection will serve to recall that you 
have heard these very remarks, time and time again. 
Practically never is any other car used as the 


A a a of the World 


standard of comparison—almost always a Cadillac. 


This, of course, did not “just happen.” Reputations 
such as this do not “grow up,” like Topsy. They have 
their basis, always, in an actual superiority of fact. 
And back of this superiority is usually found an ideal, 
religiously adhered to, year after year. 


-In the case of Cadillac, the will to leadership has 
become a greater spur to achievement than any creed 
or law could possibly be. It simply never occurs to 
anyone at Cadillac that Cadillac is privileged to do 
any other than excel in all things. 


It is out of this spirit that has come Cadillac’s long 
list of basic contributions to the motor car industry. 
The self-starter, precision manufacture, the closed 
body, the Syncro-Mesh transmission, the 16-cylinder 
engine, the 90-degree V-type engine—all of them 
came, and could have come only, from the Cadillac 
will to achievement. 


We feel certain that most buyers in the fine-car 
field appreciate the position that Cadillac occupies. 
Cadillac sales, at least, certainly indicate as much. But 
for those who may not have had occasion to give the 
matter particular thought, we wish merely to suggest 
that the “Standard of the World” is always a safe 
measure to follow in choosing any commodity. 


LaSalle prices begin at $2245 f. 0. b. Detroit. . . Cadillac at $2695... G. M. A. C. terms available on any model 


CADILLAC 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD... 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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The $s in Inventions 


Business Reports Via Radio—New Uses for 
Electric Eye—A Device to Boost Oil Sales 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


ACTORY FORMS by Radio. Can 

you imagine having your typist fill 
out, in Chicago, a sales report, or a 
financial statement, or a purchase requi- 
sition, and having a duplicate form in 
New York, or San Francisco or New 
Orleans filled out simultaneously—by 
radio? 

The possibility is no longer remote. 
The equipment is already developed and 
the sales organization established. Pos- 
sibly the most striking thing about this 
new application of radio to everyday 
business problems is the smallness of the 
equipment required. A factory two or 
three miles away from its company’s 
general offices can transmit all its 
records, or special messages, with no 
more power than there is in the battery 
oi a pocket flashlight. For transmission 
over a gap of several hundred miles, the 
equipment is only the size of an ordinary 
midget radio set. 

Each transmitting machine uses a 
special, very short, wave length, and 
only a receiving’ set keyed to the very 
same length can receive the message. 
Many thousands of different wave 
lengths are available. 


Incidentally, Chicago to San Francisco 
is not the limit. There is no reason why 
an American company having branches 
in Australia or China cannot maintain 
daily management contact through this 
new equipment. 


N EYE FOR ALKALI. Here is a 
surprising new application of the 
electric eye. 


Those- who use water in industrial 
processes, and want to maintain careful 
control of hardness, may now set the 
electric eye as a watchman to sound 
the alarm if the specified degree of 
hardness is at any time exceeded. 

The apparatus pruvided for this work 
takes small samples of the water at reg- 
ular intervals and mixes into it a small 
quantity of a chemical which will change 
color if the water is hard. The change 
in color interrupts a beam of light, and 
the electric eye does the rest. 


ND for Smoke. There is a new 
electric eye for smoke control, too. 
There is nothing new in the idea of 
using a photo electric cell for keeping an 





SOLKA 


“Made from S' 


... the New Phrase for el rat 


N countless articles of daily use by men and 
women, SOLKA, the Purified Cellulose, today 
assures the better grade. The name SOLKA has 
come to be almost as generic as“Sterling”. Many 
modern and progressive manufacturers are 
_ marking their goods “Made from SOLKA”. Look 
for this phrase for quality. It assures true value 
—strength when essential, a meeety when desired. 
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eye on smoke, but the new equipment 
appears to be more complete than any of 
which I have previously heard. Not only 
is the density of smoke at any given 
moment indicated, but it is possible to 
use a recording instrument which will 
give the management of a factory a 
complete history of the amount of 
smoke which has gone up any given 
stack. There is also an alarm that 
sounds when the density of the smoke 
passes outside of a given range or 
tolerance. 


AFER Stairs. A recent improvement 

in stairway construction makes it 
possible to apply a rubber bonded me- 
tallic safety tread over old and worn 
wood, stone, or steel. 


ORE Oil Sales.. How use of sealed 

cans for lubricating oil has been 
increasing business for wideawake filling 
stations was told in this column on 
July 15. 

Another new device that may boost 
sales still further is a simplified oil 
changer. While the customer’s car is 
standing at the filling station, an electric 
pump draws the crankcase oil out 
through the measuring-stick hole into a 
glass tank. With a glance at this tank, 
the car owner himself can see whether 
his oil is full of impurities or whether it 
is in good condition. If the latter, the 
pump is reversed and the glass tank 
emptied into the crankcase. Otherwise, 
fresh oil is put in. 


The whole job takes only about five 
minutes. 


IGNS That Move—Customers. Within 
the past few years taxicabs have 
sold thousands of dollars’ worth of 
advertising by installing frames in 
which an advertisement appears for a 
few seconds, then moves out of sight so 
that another may appear. This summer, 
the New York Central Railroad intro- 
duced de luxe signs of similar character 
into its mammoth Grand Central Termi- 
nal in New York... . Now, it appears, 
the moving-sign device is going to 
invade other fields. 
I have just been shown the workings 
of a new display frame that will soon be 
making its appearance in hotels, depart- 
ment stores, filling stations, movie 
lobbies, bank windows, or at other points 
where crowds gather. Each frame holds 
24 display posters, 17 by 22 or 8 by 11 
inches. Each poster holds the stage 10 
seconds, then is withdrawn to show the 
next one. A new poster may be substi- 
tuted for an old one in a few seconds’ 
time....An interesting point is the 
shallowness of the frame, which permits 
its being used at the point of sale on 
retail counters—or wherever else space 
is limited. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items 
which appear in this department, or for 
any related information that may mean 
$ and ¢ to a reader or his company. 
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Those Exciting Horseless-Carriage Days 


Benjamin Briscoe of Maxwell-Bris- 
coe and R. E. Olds (who had left 
Olds Motor Works to form Reo) 
with the idea of bringing these manu- 
facturers into the General Motors 
fold. Ford and Couzens demanded 
$3,000,000 in cash; the others, not 
to be outdone, held out for the same 
amount; consequently, negotiations 
were dropped. After his failure to 
purchase Ford, Durant, sensing the 
value of Cadillac and its public repu- 
tation, thought to add it to his newly 
formed General Motors. In the 
Summer of 1909, he succeeded in 
bringing Cadillac into camp for a 
purchase price of $4,500,000. 


HE Cadillac Motor Car Com- 

pany’s early history is intimately 
associated with that of Henry Martyn 
Leland, its founder, who came out of 
the East to give the West the best in 
New England machine shop practice. 
Leland established Leland, Faulconer 
& Morton in Detroit in 1890 for the 
manufacture of machine tools, grind- 
ers and cutters. Marine engines were 
added later. 

Leland & Faulconer (Norton had 
dropped out) did their first automo- 
bile work in manufacturing transmis- 
sion gears for the curved-dash Olds- 
mobile. Engine manufacture, in 
which they became pre-eminent, came 
only after a fire at the Olds works 
had led Olds to farm out part of his 
engine production, and it was that 
move which gave Leland his chance 
to show what precision could do in 
automobile engines. 

About this time (1899), a group of 
Detroiters with ample capital had 
formed the Detroit Automobile Com- 
pany to make a pleasure car under 
the mechanical guidance of Henry 
Ford. Ford made two good racing 
cars; but the group wanted some- 
thing else and approached Leland. 
With Leland & Faulconer’s assist- 
ance, the Cadillac Automobile Com- 
pany was organized in 1902 with a 
capital of $300,000. 

In 1903, the first year of the one- 
cylinder Cadillac’s appearance, 1,895 
were sold. The engine, a Leland prod- 
uct, proved a decided success, but the 
body and chassis were not on a par. 
The Cadillac group approached Le- 
land to take over the management, 
and, rather than lose a market for en- 
gines, Leland agreed. The Cadillac 
Motor Car Company was created in 
December, 1904, by merging the 
Cadillac Automobile Company with 
Leland & Faulconer. 

The first product of the new or- 
ganization was a superior “one- 
lunger,” designed by Brush, who also 


(Continued from page 10) 


designed the first Oakland, several 
Buicks and the Brush runabout of a 
later period. The engine was under 
the front seat; the driver started it 
with a hand crank located at the side. 
Drive was on the right side and a 
real steering wheel was pronounced 
an advanced feature, since most cars 
steered with a tiller. No running 
boards were supplied, but a good deal 
of swank was given by patent leather 
fenders. 


Cadillac precision methods gained 
world prominence when the company 
won the Dewar Trophy, given annu- 
ally by the Royal Automobile Club of 
London for the greatest advance 
made by any motor car during the 
year. Near London, three Cadillac 
cars were disassembled and the parts 
thrown in a heap from which 89 
pieces were withdrawn at random. 
The missing parts were then drawn 
from stock, and the cars were re- 
assembled and put through a 500- 
mile test run, to which they responded 
perfectly. The test proved, to the 
world’s surprise, that quantity pro- 
duction and quality production could 
exist together. 


By 1908, Cadillac had achieved an 
outstanding position in the industry. 
The one-cylinder car made history, 
and the four-cylinder “30,” selling 
for $1,400, was being made at the 
rate of eight or nine thousand a year. 


At the end of 1909, General Mo- 
tors had more than twenty companies 





under its banner. It narrowly missed 
the purchase of two more—the E. R. 
Thomas Company and the Ford 
Motor Company (in a second at- 
tempt). The directors of General 
Motors authorized purchase of Ford 
for $8,000,000, with a down pay- 
ment of $2,000,000 and the balance 
in one and two years. Cash was not 
immediately forthcoming, and when 
Durant finally reached an agreement 
with James Couzens of the Ford 
Motor Company, the bankers said: 
“We have changed our minds. The 
Ford business is not worth that much 
money.” * 


General Motors in its first two 
years took on more than it could 
handle properly. No one knew much 
about engineering and certain un- 
proved properties were bought be- 
cause they were thought to have basic 
patents or valuable features; others 
were bought to insure a steady flow 
of materials and parts. Some of 
these companies could not be brought 
into profitable operation and required 
large capital outlays. 


In the first year of operation, end- 
ing October 1, 1909, General Motors’ 
net sales were $29,029,875, and net 
income for dividends was $9,114,498 
—an outstanding record. But, de- 
spite encouraging earnings, the situa- 
tion was hazardous. The speed of 
that period’s expansion could not be 





*Men, Money and Motors by T. F. MacManus. 


Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway 


When the companies which first went into General Motors were get- 
ting their start, filling stations were not even dreamed of. Gasoline 


went from delivery wagon to horseless-earriage tank in five-gallon cans 














Branches... 


In 50 American 
cities and abroad FBU 
branches provide in- 
formation on and facili- 
ties for dealing in secur- 


ities and commodities. 


FENNER, BEANE 
& UNGERLEIDER 


60 Beaver Street 
50 Broadway: 50 East 42nd St. 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 














) GENERAL 
MILLS, ine. 


Preferred Stock Dividend 


September 1, 1933. 


Directors of General Mills, Inc., announced 
today deolaration of the regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.50 per share upon preferred 
stock of the company, payable Oct. 2d, 
1933, to all preferred stockholders of record 
at the close of business Sept. 14th, 1933. 
Checks will be mailed. Transfer books will 
not be closed. 


(Signed) 





KARL E. HUMPHREY, 


Treasurer. 


WHY NOT 

















Those strange feelings of intuition and premo- 
nition are the urges of your inner self. Within 
you there is a world of unlimited power. Learn 
to use it and you can do the right thing at the 
right time and ‘realize a life of happiness and 
abundance. Send for new, FREE, SEALED 
BOOK that tells of these fascinating facts. 
Address: FRIAR K.W.I. 


ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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Ewing Galloway 


Digging cars out of sand-pits and mudholes was a routine job when 
Oldsmobiles and Buicks, Cadillacs and Oaklands, first rolled over the 
rough and rocky roads 


maintained without a high ratio of 
earnings to sales and a steady inflow 
of capital. The cream of capital had 
been skimmed from Michigan, and 
Durant had a hard time finding relief 
with the situation changing daily. 

In 1910, the shortage of capital re- 
sulted in an acute case of corporate 
indigestion. Cadillac was saved by 
an emergency loan of $500,000 ad- 
vanced by the First National and Old 
National banks a few hours before 
payrolls had to be met. Harry K. 
Noyes of Boston met the Buick pay- 
roll problem by shipping specie and 
currency in suitcases by express. But 
a loan of $7,500,000 arranged with 
the Continental and Commercial Sav- 
ings & Trust Company failed to ma- 
terialize. Even then, no sum would 
have been adequate by the time an 
agreement had been reached. The 
need for capital was increasing hour 
by hour. The call was always for 
more—and more. It didn’t matter 
that net sales were running almost 
double those of 1909. General Mo- 
tors was caught in a vise because 
commitments increased while the 
profit rate declined. 

As a last resort, in the Fall of 
1910, Durant arranged a loan of 
$15,000,000 from J. & W. Seligman 
Company of New York and Lee, 
Higginson & Company of Boston. 
In return, he yielded control of Gen- 
eral Motors under a mortgage and 
trust agreement. That loan. inci- 
dentally, was the largest in American 
industrial history up to that time. 
With it came the end of the first 
phase of General Motors’ history. 





The giant lay prostrate and many 
thought it would never rise again. 

Banker management took hold. 
Durant remained on the Board of 
Directors and was given the post of 
Chairman of the Finance Committee, 
a position which he relinquished a 
year later to become entirely divorced 
from the management of the company 
he had founded. 








Wall Street Stock Selector 


W. D. Gann’s latest book brings his “Truth 
of the Stock Tape” up to date: explains 
the 1929 Bull Market and the cause of 
the panic which followed. People lose 
money in stocks because they guess and 
gamble on hope. The men who make money 
have definite rules for trading. You need 
a Wall Street education and this book 
gives you more real market knowledge than 
you can get from any other source. One 
reader writes: ‘“‘It is truly the most won- 
derfut and enlightening book I have ever 
been privileged to study.’’ The book con- 
tains 41 charts proving the rules. Price $6 
prepaid. Description free. Ask for F-92. 


FINANCIAL GUARDIAN PUB. CO. 
99 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 














INVESTORS’ 
INQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” may 

consult the Inquiry Depart- 
ment for information and opin- 
ions concerning investments. . . 
The fee is $2.00 for each security, 
or $5.00 for three, by mail. 
Telephone and telegraph advice 
$5.00 and up according to the 
service required. Address the 


Inquiry Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 
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“Dear Mr. Editor” 


Letters From Readers 


Executives, Fearful, Need Owner 
Viewpoint 


“Too many top executives in business 
organizations do not have the ‘owner 
viewpoint’ to stimulate and expand their 
business. Too many of these executives 
are laboring under the idea that manage- 
ment today is still absorbed with the 
thought of saving money to the extent of 
discounting the value of adopting new 
ideas and installing new equipment to im- 
prove the efficiency of the organization. 

“T have in mind some of our clients 
who are faced with this condition. A rep- 
resentative of a company could approach 
one of the top executives of the organiza- 
tion and convince him of the need for the 
product. The executive will admit that 
the adoption of the equipment would 
greatly improve the organization—yet he 
is afraid to recommend its purchase for 
fear of incurring displeasure or of going 
on record as recommending expenditure 
of money. 

“We encourage an advertiser to spend 
money in a publication. The advertising 
is read by the circulation, including the 
top executive. But too many of these ex- 
ecutives are afraid to indicate an interest 
in the product, even though they may feel 
that it would be well for their company 
to look into its possibilities further.’— 
E. P. Nessirt, vice president, Reincke- 
Ellis-Younggreen & Finn, Chicago. 


NRA Unfair to Small Companies? 


“I am pleased to see you take the stand 
you do in connection with the New Deal 
plans coming from Washington. It is 
high time that some criticism was leveled. 

“I am interested in two firms which 
are meeting with very adverse results 
from these plans. The Advertiser’s Man- 
ufacturing Company makes advertising 
specialties, such as caps, aprons, etc., and 
a great many of the codes which are being 
prepared eliminate the use of advertising 
specialties and premiums as unfair trade 
practices. 

“Another firm in which I am interested, 
Ripon Foods, Inc., is a baking concern 
which is running 24 hours per day. Many 
of the large firms, such as the National 
3iscuit Company, have big batteries of 
ovens, but are only operating a few of 
them. These large firms have dominated 
a trade association, and they have issued 
a provision in the code to the effect that 
no oven can operate more than eight hours 
per day, and which also prohibits the pur- 
chase of additional equipment by anyone 
in the baking business. This will prac- 
tically put the local company out of busi- 
ness if it is adopted by the government. 
It does not seem right to put a successful 
business on the spot when it has enough 
orders on hand to operate on a day and 
night basis. 

“Please continue the good work which 
you have started.”—J. Harotp Busy, 
Secretary and Treasurer, Advertiser’s 
Manufacturing Company, Ripon, Wisconsin, 
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Edison ANNOUNCES 


A 
STARTLING 
NEW 
AID FOR 
BUSINESS 
RECOVERY! 

THE 


diphone 


(After nine months’ experience, the Busi- 
ness World acclaims it the most popular 
improvement in the history of dictation.) 


In this year of the New Deal the new Pro- 
technic Ediphone is making executives 
more valuable to themselves, and to their 
organizations! With this compact dicta- 
tion aid beside them executives are ac- 
complishing more—in less time, and with 
less effort. They are making more con- 
tacts. They are doing more business! 

Since the start of 1933 the Pro-technic 
Ediphone has gone into the offices of 
business leaders in all parts of the world. 
“Pre-tested”—it has proved itself. 

This new Ediphone will surprise and 


please you! Its wiring isconcealed. Itis posi- 


tively dust-proof. All parts are enclosed 
for cleanliness and sanitation. 
And the price is surprisingly low! 
We shall be glad to demon- 
strate this new instrument at 
your desk, without obligation. 
Telephone The Ediphone—your 
city. Or mail coupon to— 


QO Edivon. snc 


ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 





Kindly send me further information Name 






















WE DO OUR PART 





Edison Improvements 


Found in the New 


Pro-technic Ediphone 


*‘Built-In’’ Construction! The Pro- 
technic Ediphone is really new, in- 
side and out. The mechanism has 
been built into the sturdy cabinet. 


“Tailored in Steel!’’ The Pro-tech- 
nic Ediphone is dust-proof, dirt- 
proof, fool-proof—entirely “‘tai- 
lored in steel.” 


‘Balanced’ Voice Writing! This 
new Edison recording principle 
guarantees perfect voice repro- 
duction—makes dictating easier! 


Dignified Design! Engineers, ex- 
ecutives and artists contributed to 
the instrument's design. It will 
grace any office. 


Takes Up Minimum Space! The 
Pro-technic Ediphone occupies 
less floor space than any previ- 
ous designs. 


For Desk Use —If Desired. A 
“Desk” Pro-technic is available 
for those who prefer it. 











about the new Pro-technic Ediphone. porn 





Type of Business 


Title. 
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Odd Lots 


A sane course, strongly ad- 
vised, is to k your hold- 
ings well diversified. 

This is especially advisable 
when business and market 
conditions are more or less 
uncertain. 


Our booklet “Odd Lot Trad- 
ing” offers many suggestions 
for both the small and large 
investors who seek to con- 
serve their capital and build 
up principal. 


Ask for booklet F. 591 


100 Share Lots 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 
Branch Office—11 West 42nd St. 
































Should Be Bought Now 


E have discovered a bargain stock which should 


benefit tremendously from better times. While 
this is a well-seasoned issue listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange, it is very low-priced, selling for less 
than $14 a share. This is only a fraction of its pros- 
Pective value—and a price which may never again be 
seen. 


Just to give you an idea of the profit possibilities, if 
this stock is now bought OUTRIGHT—not on a margin 
—and held only until 1931 prices are reached, your 
profit will be over 60%. When 1930 prices are touched, 
your profit will be 175%. Best of all, there is much 
to encourage the belief that 1930 prices will be 
duplicated. 


The name of this stock will be sent to any investor 
absolutely free. Also an interesting book, ‘“‘“MAKING 
MONEY IN STOCKS.’’ No charge—no obligation. 
Just address: 

















INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 454, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 
We invite inquiries from indi- 


viduals who desire to open 


MARGIN ACCOUNTS 
either in 
100 Share Lots or Odd Lots | 
OUR BOOKLET | 


“Stock Exchange Service” 
and our current BULLETIN 


sent on request for F-15 


M. C. Bouvier & Co. 


M. C. Bouvier 
Member of N. Y. Stock Exchange since 1869 
R. A. Coykendall J. G. Bishop 
20 Broad Street New York 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Main Price Trend Still Upward With 
No Indications of Change 


By JAMES P. MAHER 


lows has been indicated by the action 

of the stock market just prior to 
and immediately after the Labor Day sus- 
pension of trading. The promise of re- 
newed advance influenced by announce- 
ment of the gold ruling failed to carry 
through and as a result traders have turned 
more cautious and there is less resistance 
to the intermediate reactionary price trend. 
No drastic decline is indicated at this time 
but violation of the August resistance 
points in volume would indicate a test- 
ing out of the levels reached in the July 
break. 

The continued quiet and generally sag- 
ging tendency of the list is, of itself, a 
pertinent factor for consideration. Numer- 
ous traders hoped for resumption of active 
advance immediately following the holiday. 
The longer it is delayed the stronger be- 
comes the inclination to lighten commit- 
ments. This sentiment can be changed 
overnight by some pertinent news happen- 
ing or it can gradually be corrected as in- 
creasing technical strength forces a re- 
sumption of the advancing trend. 


# ; VESTING out of the August 16th 


RADING has been almost entirely 

professional for the past month and 
the growing reactionary sentiment is in- 
fluencing an increasing amount of short 
selling. This pressure has had no appre- 
ciable effect and has failed entirely to un- 
dermine the main price trend. Its normal 
effect is lessened by its comparatively scat- 
tered character, for the several potentially 
favorable influences in prospect prevent 
any concentrated selling of the type most 
effective in bringing out weak holdings. 

While the current reactionary period 
delays the resumption of the long swing 
more than was indicated a month ago, it 


is creating an even stronger foundation 
for an extended continuation of the re- 
covery during the late Fall and Winter. 
Because of inflationary ideas and other 
factors the public and smaller traders still 
carry a considerable amount of stock that 
constitutes a source of possible momen- 
tary danger during such a period. This 
will be offset as further short commit- 
ments are made but at the moment there 
is no indication of an oversold condition. 


HERE are certain groups—particu- 

larly the alcohol stocks—which carry 
a threat of enhancing bearish influence 
temporarily by sudden sharp dips. Be- 
cause of their speculative popularity they 
are held in the majority of smaller trad- 
ing accounts. Their spasmodic wide fluc- 
tuations create an abnormal condition dur- 
ing a corrective period and—as witnessed 
in July—their action temporarily affects 
trading ‘psychology to a degree that ex- 
aggerates the swings in other issues. 

The more pronounced reactionary indi- 
cations of the market reflect a desire for 
more definite indications of the immediate 
business and recovery outlook more than 
they do any definite pessimism. Of course, 
such sentiment can gradually change to a 
spirit of defeatism that would entail a 
complete change in the basis for surveying 
the future price swing. 

There is nothing on the horizon or in 
market indications to cause change in 
opinion that the main price trend remains 
upwards, so that well-protected pull com- 
mitments should remain undisturbed. 
Periods of nervousness are to be expected 
in the near future. They will influence 
rather sharp dips that will afford oppor- 
tunity for renewed long-pull accumulation. 


September 7, 1933. 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will be 


sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. 


Rates on request. 
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How Knowledge Protects 
and Builds Capital 


by A. W. WETSEL 


After this article was written it was suggested that “capital” was inappropriately used. 
But is it? Capital, as used here, applies to money available for investment — wealth, 
regardless of amount or relative worth of its owner. In view of present day opportu- 
nities this subject should be of vital interest to anyone desirous of recouping losses, 
rebuilding depleted capital or again establishing a sound income from invested funds. 


UCH is heard nowadays about the 
“menace of stock market specula- 
tion.” So much has been said, in 
fact, that anyone not acquainted with the 
advantages of investing in listed securities 
might be misled and thereby lose valuable 
opporiunities such as now are available. 
Later I will point out why we favor deal- 
ing in listed securities. First, however, I 
want to make our position clear. We con- 
cur with those who maintain that rank 
speculation should be discouraged and 
eliminated. To buy and sell on hunch or 
hearsay, as fancy beckons, is to place the 
odds overwhelmingly against you. To act 
on the advice of “tipsters” and those hav- 
ing securities for sale is to “play someone 
else’s game.” 


Difference Between Speculation 
and Investment 


But to buy judiciously-selected, listed secur- 
ities of leading companies at a time when 
industry is emerging from a major depres- 
sion is to enlarge the likelihood of building 
up your capital through appreciation. 

The difference, therefore, between rank 
speculation and investment lies not in the 
purpose or the act of buying securities, but 
in the methods used. 


Three Classes of Investors 


Investors may be divided into three gen- 
eral classes, according to the methods they 
pursue. 

(1) Those who buy carelessly and 
without knowledge. 

(2) Those who are sold securities 
without having a thorough 
understanding of them. 

(3) Those who keep advised as to 
what to do, and act accordingly. 

In the long run, the last group is far 
more likely to achieve the true purpose of 
investing. They make it their business to 
know about securities and undertake to 
learn (insofar as it is possible to KNOW) 
WHAT securities should be bought, 
WHICH should be sold (in order to capi- 
talize profits), WHEN and at WHAT 
prices. They know that no securities should 
be put away and forgotten—or even bought 
for the “long pull.” Rather they realize, 
what we accept as an axiom, that “if you 
are right in the short swings you are bound 
to be right in the long pull.” With such 
knowledge capital, indeed, is more thor- 
oughly protected and more likely to grow. 


Listed Securities Favored 


Experience aiso has taught these people 
that there are advantages to be gained 
in investing in securities listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange and having a 
broad active market. In the first place, 
the securities of foremost companies con- 
stitute this group, affording the investor a 
selection second to none. 


Such listed securities, also, have the 
greatest marketability known. Countless 
millions: could have been saved in the last 
four years had investors wanting to sell 
been able to find a ready market for their 
unlisted holdings. 

Again, listed securities of this type are 
“seasoned,” i.e., they have been outstand- 
ing for many months or, more likely, years. 
And detailed reports are published at fre- 
quent intervals. Accordingly, it is easier to 
know what to do. 

In short, you can buy and sell, when and 
as you think best. That is our reason for 
favoring listed securities. 


Know WHAT To Do 


How, then, does all this help to protect and 
build capital ? 

This type of security enables you to keep 
closer watch and obtain quicker action. 
But the important thing to know is what to 
do. Through analysis and a sound under- 
standing of market action, it is possible 
to safeguard your investments and make 
money in all types of markets. And much 
of that knowledge is obtainable from the 
market itself, for therein lie the factors 
that control security prices. Prices, in re- 
ality, are but the stamp of value—human 
conclusions influenced by a multitude of 
irresistible forces. 

Through constant analysis of these fac- 
tors it is possible to predetermine market 
action with a better than average degree 
of accuracy—to tell WHAT should be done 
to provide protection and enhance the op- 
portunities for profit. 

The present is regarded as a better time 
to invest and readjust security holdings 
than we have had in four years. It is de- 
sirable, therefore, if actually not impera- 
tive, to know in advance what you reason- 
ably can expect to do and what should 
not be done. 

If you have experience, facilities, time 
and an aptitude for such work, you can 
obtain this knowledge for yourself. If not, 
isn’t it better to seek the guidance of those 


A. W. WETSEL ADVISORY SERVICE, 


qualified to do this work for you than to 
continue blindly? 


The Wetsel Method 


Wetsel recommendations, which serve as 
the guide for investors throughout the 
country, are positive conclusions arrived 
at through constant analysis of contribut- 
ing causes that are known to govern 
market trends and security prices. 

The success of this organization of in- 
vestment counselors, which has services 
ranging trom supervision of large estates 
to guidance of small investors, has been 
based upon its exclusive methods and origi- 
nal conclusions as applied to market trends 
and security prices. 

If yours is a problem of recouping losses, 
of rebuilding your capital, of re-establish- 
ing an income from investments, or of 
learning what to do under present condi- 
tions, your chances of- success should be 
greatly enhanced if you are advised by 
experienced, independent counsel WHAT 
to buy (and sell), WHEN and at WHAT 
prices. Such is the function of this organ- 
ization: 


Informative Booklet Sent Free 


If you are not making the financial prog- 
ress you feel you should and you are de- 
sirous of seeing how knowledge can 
protect and build up your capital, you will 
be interested in a clear and specific de- 
scription of conservative and profitable 
investment methods. 

This booklet, “How to Protect Your 
Capital and Accelerate Its Growth,” 
merits your thought at this time. It ex-- 
plodes costly theories that have hampered 
many but also shows you how to overcome 
the handicaps of fallacies so many accept 
as venerable guides. It has provided a 
sane understanding for large and small 
investors all over the world. It may be 
helpful to you. Send for it today. See 
for yourself what this method has to offer. 
No cost or obligation. Merely fill in and 
mail the coupon. 


INC. 


Investment Counselors 


Chrysler Building 


j A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. 


Investment Counselors 


Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. 


obligation, your analyti- 
cal booklet, “How to 
Protect Your Capital and 
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Take the Guesswork Out 
of Your Stock Trading 


Let the METHODICAL TRADING COURSE Prevent Losses, 
Insure Profits—An Extraordinary Offer: 


WAS $50—NOW ONLY $10 


O YOU know how to trade profit- 

ably—or do you depend upon tips, 
rumors, hunches? Do you know how 
to accurately follow Trend — when to 
Buy or Sell—how to detect Pool Manip- 
ulation—Accumulation — Distribution — 
which stocks will move fastest on a 
rise or decline—when to Sell Short— 
how and when to Pyramid—how to pick 
Tops and Bottoms — How to protect 
Capital and minimize loss? 
The Methodical Trading Course covers 
all the above points. It will give you a 


thorough understanding of the basic 
laws and principles that must be ob- 
served for stock market success... . It 
will teach you how to profit from the 10 
to 20 point swings without watching the 
tape—and the 3 to 4 point moves from 
tape action. 


This is a PRACTICAL COURSE.OF 
INSTRUCTION, not a book or history 
of the stock market. It gives you a defi- 
nite working plan covering every phase 
of market action and designed to put 
YOUR trading on a profitable basis. 


ORDER NOW—EDITION LIMITED 


An exact reproduction of the original Course which formerly 
sold at $50.00 and proved worth many times the price, is now 
available, in a less expensive form, at the greatly reduced 
price of $10.00. 
Money can be made by those who understand stock market 
movement; this small investment, made now, may mean 
thousands in time to come. Accept this opportunity 
. . Send your check or money order NOW to insure 
prompt delivery—C. O. D. shipment if preferred. 


FREE to Course Owners: 


You have the privilege, for a period of one month of writing 
us a current market problems as an aid to your 
studies. 


THE METHODICAL TRADING INSTITUTE 
Incorporated 
122 East 25th Street, New York, N. Y. 





























This Method FORECAST 
THE BIG BREAK 


(Proof Upon Request) 
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Investigate this method that shows every important change which tends 


to have an effect on future price trends. Buying and selling levels always 
indicated. 


THE POINT AND FIGURE METHOD 


of Anticipating Stock Price Movements, $2.00 
By Victor de Villiers 


OTHER HELPFUL BOOKS 
Golden Rules of Successful Investing and 





Low Priced Stocks..... $1.00 


FE Rene reer $1.00 eee 1.00 
Anticipating Commodity Price Movements.... 10.00 Short Selling .....c000 1.00 
Charts for 1932 or 1933—69 Plates each (in loose oe gs ere 1.00 

OE EE PCT TEP OT ET EET TTT 2.50 Charts (Manual of In- 

Key to Stock Price Movements..........++0++- 2.00 WEPUCOON) 6s cicscsccns 


Make Your Own Charts on Ideal Charting Sheets 
(11x17) $1.00 per doz., $5.00 per hundred 
Size 11x 8% for Point and Figure Method, $2.50 per hundred 


Order Freely—Money refunded if not satisfied. 


STOCK MARKET PUBLICATIONS 


20 East 37th St. Dept. F-15 New York, N. Y. 
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Wall Street 


Pointers 
By JOSEPH GOODMAN 


OILS.—It is worthwhile to consider 
carefully the position of the oil stocks. 
During the depression, the steel business, 
for instance, was so bad that production 
declined to 13 per cent. of capacity: 
whereas, the oil industry never declined 
much below 80 per cent. The principal 
difficulty has been to curtail overproduc- 
tion. The NRA code definitely provides 
for overcoming this situation. 

There is plenty of speculative fuel for 
a rise in this group. For instance, for 
years, Atlantic Refining’s depreciation 
charges have been about $5 per share 
per year; Phillips Petroleum, about $4 
per share. Once overproduction is prop- 
erly curtailed, the depreciation charges 
will be greatly decreased, with the result 
that oil stocks generally should show 
earnings large enough for them to sell 
at two or three times present prices. 
The writer’s favorites in this group are 
Atlantic Refining, Phillips Petroleum 
and Standard Oil of N. J. 

It appears advisable to switch from 
public utility common stocks to oils. In 
the 1929 boom, the utility stocks were 
“handed out” to the public on a huge 
scale ;-enormous issues of securities were 
pumped out, so that it is simply impos- 
sible for per-share earnings of utility 
companies to increase sufficiently to 
warrant a worthwhile rise in the market 
prices of the stocks; hence, the complete 
avoidance of this group is recommended. 


MOTORS.—For some weeks, Chrysler 
and General Motors have been showing 
symptoms of being leaders in the ex- 
pected Fall rise in the market. These 
companies are now getting the major 
share of the motor business. Automo- 
biles generally are worn out and need 
replacement. It is well to note that 
with grain prices selling at twice the 
levels prevailing in March of this year, 
the farmer may again become a factor 
in the automobile market, and with no 
reasonable chance of a huge decline in 
grain prices, this situation should con- 
tinue. It is reported that Chrysler’s cur- 
rent earnings are at the rate of $7 to $8 
per share; in which case a rise in the 
price of the stock to $75 would be 
justified. Earnings of $5 a share for 
General Motors, in another year, would 
warrant the stock selling at $50. 


BROWN SHOE.—Only a small amount 
of stock is outstanding, and the company 
is reported to be working at capacity. 
The company’s financial condition is ex- 
cellent, and earnings of $7 to $8 per share 
are possible. This would enable the 
stock to have a considerable advance 
from its present price of $48. 


UNITED STATES TOBACCO was 
one of the few companies whose earn- 
ings last year exceeded the figures for 
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the previous year. This company is 
strong in cash, has good earnings, and 
a considerable increase in the dividend 
is probable. The stock is worth looking 
into. 


SUGAR STOCKS were the original 
leaders in the rise last Spring. In fact, 
the price of raw sugar commenced its 
advance in January and February. It 
still appears to be selling too low. But 
even at present prices, South Porto Rico 
Sugar can probably earn $5 to $6 a share, 
in which case a $3 or $3.50 dividend 
would be warranted. While this stock 
has had a considerable rise, it still ap- 
pears attractive, and would be more so 
should extreme inflation measures be 
taken by the Government. It is antici- 
pated that earnings of American Sugar 
have increased to an extent which will 
warrant a $5 dividend on the stock. 
This stock was formerly one of the 
prime common stock investments, and 
there are indications that it may regain 
its former prestige. 


RAILROADS have been staging an 
excellent come-back, notably N. Y. 
Central, Pennsylvania, N. Y. Ontario and 
Western, and Northern Pacific. The re- 
cent figures of gross and net earnings 
for these roads have justified the ad- 
vances in the prices of the stocks. If 
these earnings are continued, and there 
is reasonable prospect of it, one could 
expect a $3 dividend on Pennsylvania, a 
special dividend on Ontario and $2 to 
$3 on Northern Pacific. Such dividends 
would warrant considerably higher prices 
for the stocks. 


FOOD GROUP. 
appear attractive. Kroger’s earnings for 
the first six months of this year were 
66 per cent. ahead of last year. Sales 
have been increasing and working capi- 
tal is very strong and better than last 
year. Safeway’s business has also been 
increasing, and earnings are large 
enough to warrant hope for an increase 
in the dividend by next Spring. 


LIQUID CARBONIC CORP. used to 
be a large and steady earner. With the 
return of beer, the outlook for the com- 
pany is considerably improved, and it 
would not be surprising if the company 
were able to maintain earnings of $4 to 
$5 a share from now on. The stock ap- 
pears reasonably priced. There are no 
bonds or preferred stock ahead of its 
342,000 shares. 


LEHMAN CORP.—Since so many of 
our young investment trusts have “gone 
wrong,” ForBes has been slow to recom- 
mend any stock in this line. But tak- 
ing things at their face value, the record 
of Lehman Corp. warrants attention. 
This company is in strong financial con- 
dition. Its investment portfolio is pretty 
good, and the liquidating value exceeds 
the market price of the stock. 


DE VOE RAYNOLDS. — With vir- 
tually everything needing re-painting, 
this stock appears attractive. The amount 
outstanding is very small. The cash and 
working capital are very impressive items 
in the company’s statement, and it is 
easily possible for the stock to show 
earnings of $5 to $6 per share. 
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os .. ROUND THE WORLD 
9 7QQ mcm 


No other trip can equal a trip Round 
the World. And here is one that adds 
undreamed of privileges toa First Class 
fare so low you'll find just staying at 
home would probably cost more! 

President Liners sail every week 
from New York and the Pacific Coast 
to the Orient and Round the World. 
Sailing out on one, you may stopover 
as you like in any or all of fourteen 
countries, then continue your trip on 
the next or another of these famous 
ships. Take 85 days or two full years 
to complete your journey. 

Experienced world travelers choose 
President Liners quite as much for the 
people they meet on board as for the 
fine accommodations and the celebrat- 
ed food. Good companions make a voy- 
age, and these you will always find— 
people who make the easy informality 
that is a great tradition of these ships. 

Ask your own travel agent or any of 
our agents (New York, Chicago, Seattle, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and other 
- : ae principal cities) for details about the 
pl i many other President Liner services. 



































. - See Manila in 
style from a native -pels., 
tazxi—the “Caratella ” ® 
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What Stocks Will 
Benefit from NRA 


Timely UNITED OPINION Report lists 
44 Companies in favored position 

VER 1,000,000 men have been put back to work by 

the NRA. Factory payrolls increased 7.9% in July. 
Producers and distributors of goods for individual con- 
sumption are showing sharp sales gains. Some gains are 
offset by higher labor costs, yet many Concerns are turn- 
ing rising sales into increased profits. Securities of these 
Companies are the ones to watch from now on. 


Send for Special 44-Stock Report 


Alt a thorough study of the effects of the NRA our Staff 
has selected 44 stocks in line for higher earnings—now sell- 
ing from $8 to $80 a share. This timely report free on request. 


Send for Bulletin F.M.21 free 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 
210 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 
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FORBES for 


Fifth Printing Just 
Off the Press! 


Although the last two years have been dead ftom a market 
standpoint, the demand for this unique work has been so great 
that five printings have been necessary during that time. 


Now that things are getting lively again, investment oppor- 
tunities are once more showing up at every turn. As a result 
orders are literally pouring in for 


Tape Reading ana Market Tactics 


by Humphrey B. Neill 


You, too, will find golden dollars in that book. It makes you 
a market insider. It protects you against the many pitfalls that 
threaten the amateur, the ignorant, the foolish gambler. 


The rules for success in the market are fixed. They are based 
on facts and figures which you must master if you want to reap 
the rich profits that can be made if you know the rules. 


Neill’s book is practical. Yet it is simple. It will relieve you 
of worries and mistakes and enable you to handle the market more 
surely and efficiently hereafter. 


The ABC of the Stock Market Do you need Nerve? 


If you want Dividends Speculating vs. Investing 
If you want Profits When to Increase Volume 
The Long and the Short Pull The Turn of a Trend 
What makes Stocks Rise Day-by-Day Trading 
What makes them Fall Guarding against False Moves 
How to read the Tape Dollars or Points? 
How to treat Tips Buy or Sell? 
How to tell a Top How many Stocks to buy 
How to tell a Bottom Patience, a Market Virtue 
How to value your Opinion The Time Element 
These are just a few of the many subjects this book treats—it solves a hundred problems that face 


you daily in your market operations. 


“Tape Reading and Market Tactics” is not a substitute for common sense—not a panacea for the 
gambler. But it is an invaluable textbook for the trader who wants to know how money is made in 
the market by knowing the science of moneymaking. 


The book contains 232 pages of practical market wisdom and many working charts. 


And best of all you can have it (for a very limited time only) for $3.00 if you send cash 
with order! 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


I want to make money in the market. Send me Neill’s “Tape Reading and Market Tactics” at the Special Cash 
Price of $3.00. My remittance is enclosed. ($3.75 if you want to be billed. No charge orders filled unless the infor- 
mation requested below is given.) 
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Thous. Book 

Par Shares Value 
No 841 $40 
No 4,153 21 
No 2,402 88 
No 1,292 30 
25 2,474 57 
No 600 110 
No 1,656 43 
No 1,061 5 
No 768 70 
No 10,155 12 
25 1711 34 
No 1,830 41 
100 450 173 
100 18662 134 
25 3,131 39 
No 400 12 
50 8,677 55 
25 2,000 25 
1 589 23 
100 2,427 267 
100 825 215 
25 2,667 51 
No 219 71 
No 843 39 
100 2,563 131 
5 2,186 11 
20 439 43 
5 2,098 10 
No 3,200 128 
25 4,395 32 
I Jo 770 68 
No 740 89 
No 4,867 6 
No 965 35 
No 512 16 
100 191 176 
No 1,123 36 
No 1,800 20 
25 7,655 50 
5 4,369 18 
No 1,000 15 
No 341 56 
No 11,610 18 
No 1,000 17 
No 33,673 5 
No 11,477 55 
No 14,218 18 
20 1,733 42 
5 4,743 15 
25 2,530 34 
100 450 149 
10 1,000 23 
1 6,435 3 
100 516 263 
50 1,689 91 
No 700 25 
10 3,502 19 
20 10,872 34 
No 2,256 56 
5 930 11 
No 3,316 29 
100 1,511 120 
No 413 110 
No 28,846 11 
No 5,360 10 
No 662 45 
10 43,500 14 
No 321 19 
No 2,000 2 
No 1,760 14 
No 1,156 21 
No 1,455 22 
1 2283 2 
100 2,490 158 
No 198 99 


t Deficit. *Including prices on old stock. 
(e) Year ended April 30. 
October 31, 
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Earns 
1932 


$2.73 
0.837 
3.62 
2.29f 
3.26 
7.807° 
8.167* 
Nil 


(f) Year ended May 31. 
(p) Year ended November 30. 


1933 


Forbes Stock Guide 


Earns, 1933 
m=months 


$1.31, 6 m 
0.617, 6 m 
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Div 

Rate 
Ase Reduchon.. 22.0005. $3 
Alleghany Corp........0- oc 
Allied Chemical........... 6 
PAs SCAMBRES ince se ose ec 
PROTOS TOBE oiso 6 Sinise ss 4 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 
Amer. & Foreign Power... 
American International.... 
Amer. Locomotive......... 
American Radiator ........ 
Amer. Rolling Mill........ 
Amer. Smelting & Refin... 
Amer. Sugar Refining..... 2 
Pener: Tel Be vcs o-s.00:0:0 9 


American Tobacco “B”.... 5 
Amer. WOGUR . . <s:<0-060500: 
Anaconda Copper.......ce 
Armour Gt Te AS .is:0.s.00: 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 
Atlantic Coast Line........ ce 
Atlantic Refining.......... 1 
Auburn Automobile........ 2 


Baldwin Locomotive ....... 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 
LSS a ee Bt 
Beechnut Packing ......... 3 
Bendix Awiation. «.......5... ‘ 
Bethlehem Steel ........... oe 
Borden Company .......... 1.60 
Brook-Manhattan Transit.. 
Brook. Union: Gas.....<.+0 


5 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 0.40 


California Packing ........ 2: 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 1 
ee ie a er és 
Cetro de Pasco......050.5 


Chesapeake Corp.......... 2 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.80 
Chrysler Corp. ...sececees 0.50 
eS OS See reer 6 
Colorado Fuel & Iron...... << 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 0.80r 
Commercial Credit......... Sa 


Commonwealth & Southern .. 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 3.40 
Consolidated Oil....... Rieke Mate 
Continésital’ Catt 2... .0s.0 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 
Corn. Prod. Refining....... 
Crucige Steel 06000645. 
Cuban American Sugar.... 
CUPHGS=WBEE 660 cicsee se 


Delaware & Hudson....... 

Del., Lack. & Western..... ae 
Diamond Match.<:......... 1 
MOEN. BBC cisiniscaiuinae so 3 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 2 


Eastman Kodak ........... 3 
Pilec, AUiO-Lite ..s2s00505% i 
Electric Power & Light.... 

Erie R. R 


eeeeeeeeseeeeesee 


General Asphalt........... sg 
General Electric........... 0.40 
General POOGE. «<< 06004068 1.80 
General Mills ............. 3 
General Motors........... 1 
General Railway Signal.... 1 
Gillette Safety Razor...... 1 
ON eS eer eee 1.20 
Nr A 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 
Graham-Paige Motors..... 
Great Northern Pfd....... 

Gulf States Steel.......... 


(q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in stock. 


Long Term 


Price Range 


223- 31; ’28-’32 
1; ’29-’32 

; °24-’32 

76- 4; ’29-32 

158- 29; ’27-’32 
116- 3; ’25-’32 


199-2; ’25-"32 
150- 3; ’22-’32 
145- 3; ’23-’32 
55- 3; ’29-32 
144- 3; ’29-’32 
130- 5; ’28-’32 
96- 13; ’22-’32 
310- 70; ’22-’32 
270- 44; ’24-’32* 
166- 2; ’20-’32 
175- 3; ’24-’32* 
27- 1; ’25-’32 
76- 3; ’25-'32 
298- 18; ’24-'32 
210- 9; ’28-’32 
78- 8; ’28-’32 
514- 28; 28-32 
67- 2; ’29-’32 
145- 4; ’23-'32 
56- 3; ’22-32 
101- 29; ’23-’32 
104- 5; ’29-32 
141- 7; ’23-’32 


101- 20; ’29-°32 
82- 9; ’23-'32 
249- 46; ’24-’32 
97- 6; ’29-’32 


85- 4; ’26-’32 
6; ’26-’32 
515- 14; ’22-’32 
4; ’20-’32 
112- 5; ’27-'32 
280- 10; ’22-’32* 


141- 5; ’25-’32 
191- 41; ’29-’32 
96- 3; ’27-’32 
141- 4: °26-32* 
71- 4; ’25-32 
30- 2; ’29-32 
182- 31; ’28-’32 
46- 4; °22’32* 
134- 17; °20-’32 
63- 4; ’21-32 
126- 25; ’26-'32 
122- 6; ’21-'32 
60- 1; ’21-32 
30- 1; °29-’32 
230- 32; ’20-’32 
173- 8; ’22-’32 
25- 10; ’20-32 
126- 23; ’28-’32 
231- 22: ’29-'32 
265- 35; ’22-32 
174- 8; ’28-'32 
104- 3; ’25-’32 
94- 2: '23-’32 
97-. 4; 20-32 
403- 9; ’29-32* 
137- 20; ’26-32* 
89- 28; °28-’32 
92- 8: ’29-32 
153- 6; °25-'32 
143- 9; ’27-’32 
82- 8; °28-’32 
109- 2; ’20-’32 
155- 6; ’27-’32 
61- 1; ’25-32 
155- 6; ’27-’32 
26- 3; ’25-'32 


(a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 2. 
(g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. 


Prices 1933 Approx. Yield 
High Low Price % 


103%4- 47% 105 28 
8%4- 0% 6 cae 
135 - 70% 140 43 
263%4- 6 ae 
97%- 49% 92 43 
393%4- 6% 32 .... 
195%- 3% 14 
15%- 4% 12 


13434- 86% 128 
943%4- 50% 92 
17 - 3% 14 
22%- 5 18 


; anaes SS 5 24 
+ @OSO’ : ee « 


175%- 3% 14 
37%- 8% 35 
11 - 3 10 


20%- 6% 17 35 


344%4- 7% 28 és 
41y%- 7% 31 3.2 
103%- 30% 78 oes 
42%- SH 36 
524%- 14% 49 4.0 
48 - 24% 48 5.2 
424%4- 7% 45 1.1 
105 - 73% 91 6.6 
4.0 


17%- 3% 7 
28%- 9 20 
154%- 4 17 
6%- 1% 4 
64%- 40 50 6.8 
1534- 5 15 


114- 1% +8 

4%- 14 3 

a 
“a -o8 8 x: 
29%- 17% 24 41 
63%4- 29 46 O65 
8534- 32% 81 24 
8934- 46 853.5 
271%4- 10 oe 
153%- 3% 9 

2534- 33% 23 

ao. me 
30%4- 10% 25 16 
3034- 21 3847 
71-35% 68 44 
3414- 10 35 «28 
49%4- 13% 41 24 
20%4- 9% 15 66 
275% - 12 a 
21%4- 3 maa 
- 9% Cw 
55%4- 1 4 


333%4- 45% 29 
38 - 63% 26 


(d) Year ended March 31. 


(k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 
(s) Partly estimated. 


36 
Thous. Book 
Par Shares Value 
No 729 $2 
100 400 112 
No 1,597 21 
100 350 112 
No 703 40 
No 4,246 58 
No 14,584 9 
No 6,400 37 
No 1125 14 
No 10,437 26 
10 5,487 15 
No 1,813 25 
25 2,377 38 
No 1,464 46 
25 526 42 
10 1,890 23 
No 300 55 
No 676 63 
No 1,497 42 
No 1,858 38 
100 828 75 
No 4,465 25 
No 2,700 16 
10 ~=6,289 17 
No 1,428 20 
No 6,263 13 
100 310 207 
No 5,448 19 
100 4,993 150 
100 1,571 117 
100 1,406 245 
No 7, 531 30 
25 6,272 28 
No 15, 000 5. 
50 13, 168 89 
100 "450 119 
No 5,503 31 
No 3, '820 73 
No 13,131 Nil 
1 1,291 Nil 
10 9,000 16 
No 4,780 34 
25 31,020 a7 
25 Eo 241 25 
100 3 "772 ~—«:189 
100 iF "2908 169 
No 12, "645 4 
No 2,162 64 
No 13, 103 44 
2. 25; 741 45 
10 1,247 14 
No 2,463 26 
25 9,486 39 
No 2,540 13 
No 2; 412 17 
No 23, 368 6 
No 666 29 
No 9,001 23 
25 4,386 37 
100 2,223 201 
No 2,082 14 
No 14, 520 31 
No 2. £906 53 
No 23,252 12 
No 374 77 
No 397 13 
20 600 38 
No 900 50 
No 1,464 9 
100 8, 703 =188 
100 1,045 185 
No 3172 18 
50 2,586 74 
10 9,750 17 


+ Deficit. 


(e) Year ended April 30. 


October 31. 


Earns 
1932 


$4.72 
1.63 
3.407 


Nilé 

9.11 
3.147 
0.147 
0.617 


0.09* 
0.687 

1.00 

1.47 


6.85 
4.80! 
2.04 
2.02 


5.01 
2.197 
3.63 
1.127 
16.727 
1.627 


0.39 


0.47 
8.454 
3.327 
1.667 
10.887 
11.087 


0.817 

0.46 
3.447 
2.32 


*Including frices on old stock. 
(f) Year ended May 31. 


(p) Year ended November 30. 


Earns, 1933 
m=months 


eeoeeee 


0.4144 
0.09, 6 m 
0.684, 6 m 
1.32%, 3 m 


0.95, 6 m 
0.27, 6 m 


0.31, 6 m 
0.48, 6 m 
Nil, 6 m 
2.14, 6 m 
0.51, 6 m 
0.15, 6 m 
1.75, 6 m 
1.278 
0.80, 6 m 
1.607, 6 m 
0.947, 6 m 


AAR Ann 
8833 888 


(a) Partly extra. 
(g) Year ended June 30. 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 


Hershey Chocolate......... 
Hudson & Manhattan...... 
Hudson Motor ............ 


Interboro Rapid Transit.. 
Int. Business Machines.... 
Tet. Piaryvestert.....cicccas. 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 
ie SA Se 2. Sar 


Kelvinator Corp.. .....5.5: 
Kennecott Copper.......... 
Kresge, S. S 
Kroger Grocery 


Liggett & Myers “B”...... 
ee OE cee 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 
Lorillard Tobacco .....0<.6 


ee 


McKeesport Tin Plate..... 
PERG SOME oie sc cas oe0decs 
RACH We Kos nas thins ca a)s 
Mid-Continent Pet......... 
Missouri Pacific ........5.. 
Montgomery Ward........ 


NOAM DEGKOES <i iis 6-ciécicrdssids 
National Biscuit. .........< 
Nat. Cash Register “A”.... 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 
(Oe, ere 
Nat. Power @ Light....... 
New York Central........ 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 
Norfolk & Western........ 
INOPTR ATHOTICRR 6 063.0000 


Pacific Gas & Electric...... 
Packatd DOES... .0.s000s« 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 
Pere Marquette ........... 
Public Service of N. J..... 
Pullman, Incorporated ..... 


Radio Corporation......... 
Remington-Rand, Inc...... 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 


SOGGS BORDUCK 6. oi 6.060.000% 
Socony-Vacuum 
Southern Cal. Edison...... 
Southern Pacihic ......0065. 
Southern Railway......... 
Standard Brands.......... 
Standard Gas & Electric... 
Standard Oil of California. . 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 
Stewart-Warner ........... 
Studebaker Corp........... 


Texas Corporation........ 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 
Transamerica 


Underwood-Elliott Fisher. . 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 
Union Oil of California.... 
Union Pactie ....s006s.- 
United Aircraft & Transport 
United Corporation........ 
RSIROIE, EEE bs. o:o:ciaidceseiears ave 
United Gas Improvement... 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 
We is IEE wo... ereys.dineas 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 
U. S. Realty & Improve... 
Ch a SEE. isos sw iaaes 
Mn RIE. oss Sch @ieinseis tian 


Western Union............ 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 
Westinghouse Electric ..... 
Woolworth, PF. W......... 


(b) Year ended January 


2.40 


31. (c) Year ended February 28. 
(j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. 


(r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. 


Long Term 
Price Range 


144- 26; 
74- 8 
100- 3; 


62- 2; 
255- 52; 
142- 10; 


149- 3; 


9l1- 3; 
105- 5 
92- 7; 
145- 10; 


128- 34; 
96- 13; 
178- 16; 
47- 9; 


104- 28; 
115- 10; 
382- 17; 
62- 4; 
101- 2; 
157- 4; 


119- 8; 
237- 20; 
149- 6; 
134- 14; 
210- 45; 
72- 7: 
257- 9; 
133- 6; 
290- 57; 
187- 14; 


99- 17; 
33- 
110- 
260- 
138- 
99- 


115- 
58- 
66- 


198- 
48- 
92- 

158- 

165- 
89- 

244- 
82- 
85- 
77- 
98- 


we 


~ 
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we we 
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139- 
67- 


182- 
140- 
59- 
298- 
162- 
76- 
159- 
60- 
244- 
51- 
56- 
120- 
97- 
262- 


272- 

68- 
293- 
104- 22; 


co 

cen 
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ad 


owe 


bo ae 
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27-32 
"24-32 
"27-32 


°22-’32 
°24-’32 
2 


°26-32 


; 729-32 


'26-'32 
'24-'32* 


°24-'32 
23-32 
24-32* 
24.32 


*28-’32 
°28-'32 
°25-’32* 
’20-’32 
22-32 
°28-’32 


’26-’32 
°28-32* 
26-32 
°24-’32 
"27-32 
°26-’32 
°26-’32 
"24-32 
"25-32 
°26-’32 


°27-’32 
°29~32 
"22-"32 


; 26-32 


°27-32 
"27-32 


‘29-32 
°27~'32 
'29-'32 


°27-'32 
°24-32* 
"27-"32 
’22-’32 
"22-32 
26-32 
°25-"32 
°26-"32 
"22-32 
"29-"32 
"24-32 


; °26-'32 
; °26-"32 
; °29-’32 
; °29-32 


°28-’32 
29-32 
°24-32 
"24-’32 
°29’-32 


> "29-32 
; ’26-’32 


29-"32 
°28-32 
"27-32 
*28-’32 
25-32 
°22-"32 
°26-'32 


28-32 
"27-32 


; °28-’32 


29-32 
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Prices 1933 Approx. Yield 


High Low Price 


72 - 35% 
19 - 6% 
16%- 3 


10%- 4% 
153%4- 75% 
46 - 1354 
22 - 6% 
21%- 5% 


13%4- 3% 
25%- 7H% 
16%- 5% 
355%- 14% 


9734- 49% 
323%- 8% 
42%- 19% 
25%4- 10% 


937%- 44% 
463%- 13% 
6534- 24% 
16 - 3% 
10%4- 1% 
28%- 85% 


36%4- 15% 


31%- 20 
6%- 1% 
42%4- 544 
37 - 3% 
57%- 33% 
58%- 18 


3 
11%- 2Y% 
50%4- 26% 


Ye 
50%6- 25% 
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At 
Your 


Leadership 
alesmanship 


Without luck no man can be successful. But Luck a chance. Taking Chances. Luck and Per- 
what is luck? Is it inherited? Can it be ac- centages. Luck and Patience. Luck through 


quired ? friends. Luck through your wife. 

Herbert Casson shows you’in his book “Thir- These are just a few of the fascinating sub- 
teen Tips on Luck” how you can manufacture jects treated in Casson’s “Thirteen Tips on 
your own luck. Luck.” 

Luck vs. Brains. How to be Lucky in Business. Read it—use it—profit by it. You’ll be sur- 


How to know whether you are lucky. Giving prised how easy it is to be lucky! 





Leaders are not supermen. But they all pos- What Ford? What Roosevelt? The thirteen 
sess the thirteen essentials without which you ¢ssentials described in Casson’s Book! 


can’t be a leader. 


How many of the essentials have you? How 
can you develop those you lack? Casson tells 


What made Carnegie a leader? What Edison? you in his book “Thirteen Tips on Leadership.” 


Scores of books have been written for sales- to buy from you. It shows how to dramatize 
men. Many of them good. Most are just made your sale. How to help your customer to move 
up of generalities. Here is one book written his goods. How to earn promotion. How to 
directly for the men on the road. 


vaccinate yourself against worry. How to buck 
up your customers. How to be a creative sales- 


It’s practical. It will increase the sales of man. 


every man who reads it! It gives the rules of 


successful selling. 


“Thirteen Tips for Salesmen” is as necessary 
to every man who sells as his samples. And 


It tells how to make your customers anxious here it is at the lowest price ever sold! 


These three books have been sold 
right along at $2.00 each. But now 
you may have them at 


$2.50 for the three 












But this offer is good only while the pres- 
ent edition lasts. And it is open only to 
FORBES readers. 


Mail the coupon with your remittance 
today so that you may be sure that we 
will be able to fill your order. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Send me a set of Casson’s 3 books.—“Tips for Traveling Salesmen,” 
“Thirteen Tips on Luck,” “Tips on Leadership” at the SPECIAL CASH 
PRICE of $2.50 for ALL THREE (Regular Price, $6.00). My remittance is 
enclosed. 


ME (6555s oats a ed ig ats pe OM FC eR A AS Se LAN Gee A EOE Cee 


INES SUM. 8 3h cal scons weica's rain ae RE OR ORE ew OEE ewe ee eee ee 


eee NE PE Se kn nb pea siceanwi acetate des cin siieeue pare 


Due to the very low special price, no charge 
orders will be accepted under this offer. 
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—an unbeatable combination 


With these three success is yours—they are the three qualifications 
that are essential to every man and every business. But how can you 
acquire them? How can you make them your servants? In three in- 
spired volumes Herbert N. Casson presents the magic of Luck, Leader- 
ship and Salesmanship for you to master! 


Command: 


Luck 











Her Background 


So important to her poise 
and her happiness is 
the background your wife 
stands against. Tell her 
that she can always bear 
your mame as proudly as 
she does~ to-day. Protect 
her and the background 
you have created for her 
with Life Insurance. 


Sa 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ft 





_ © JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU: 
gery .< A9T Ch don Street, B m, Mass. 
Please send your booklet on life insurance 
; : fer pete 























Are Stocks Still 
a Buy? 
Write for this 
report—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 
BABSONCHART 


Div. 7-1, Babson Park, Mass. emma’ 

















INVESTMENT HINTS 


and other valuable information on | 
trading methods in our helpful 
booklet, sent on request. 


Ask for J-6 
100 SHARE OR ODD LOTS 


(GisHOLM & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York | 

















Forbes Brings Advertising Re- 
sults Because It Is the Decision 
Market of Business America 
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How Investors Can Cut 


Trading Costs 


By RICHARD S. WALLACE 





Some of the Less Expensive Stocks to Trade In 


Anaconda Copper 
Atlantic Refining 
Bendix Aviation 
Chrysler Motors 


Continental Oil 
Curtiss-Wright 
Electric Auto-Lite 
General Motors 


Lorillard 
Remington-Rand 
Stewart-Warner 

U. S. Pipe & Foundry 


Some of the More Expensive Stocks to Trade In 


Allied Chemical Auburn 
American Tel. & Tel. 


Atchison 


Int. Bus. Machines 
Norfolk & Western 


Union Pacific 
U. S. Steel 
Western Union 





must, in figuring their profits or 

losses, take into consideration, in 
addition to the usual commissions charged 
by stock brokers, the important items of 
taxes, Federal and state. These three 
charges, even in the case of an investor 
who buys and sells stocks only at infre- 
quent intervals, usually amount to a tidy 
sum by the end of the year. For the ac- 
tive, short-swing trader they may mount 
to tens of thousands of dollars. 

Although the writer holds the theory 
that commissions, taxes, dividends, inter- 
est and other comparatively small items 
in stock market operations should not be 
allowed to distort the trader’s judgment, 
he believes that it is a useful point in 
trading to know something about how 
commission charges and taxes are calcu- 
lated and how the trader can take advan- 
tage of such knowledge. 

The writer’s aim is not to discourage 
the buying and selling of high-priced 
stocks simply because the broker’s com- 
missions and taxes are higher. In fact, the 
profits in the more expensive issues may 
offset a thousand-fold the small additional 
expense involved. But he does wish to 
point out that, all other factors being 
equal, the investor and the speculator can 
save money by selecting individual issues 
according to selling price and par value— 
the basis upon which all commissions and 
taxes are figured. 

Commissions charged by the broker, for 
both buying and selling, are based entire- 
ly upon the number of shares dealt in and 
upon the selling price of the stock. Prac- 
tices may vary with individual houses, 
but the following table shows the usual 
commission charged by member firms of 
the New York Stock Exchange: 


Buse and sellers of stocks to-day 


Commission Rates 


Stock Selling Com. Per 


Below 100 Shares 
Di. cc cbnsnntitebal sivcmbsanae sone $3. 
Bt Keccadaksobaahudas eke meceaowanee 7.50 
nee ery) rte 12.50 
De. Sa ceadesshananenarawinchad sakbeaue 15.00 
De | cavleccauekeseee sehen eeaaseuennes 17.50 
Dt .«s2davdsdasetidgekebetsesdabasarae 20.00 
MD: acdib cbs bcrgbeets ea dbes tae bee 25.00 


The usual minimum commission for any 
single transaction is $3, no matter how 


low the stock is selling or how few shares 
are traded. Odd lots (fewer than 100 
shares) are figured as fractions of the 
100-share charges, except when so small 
that the minimum applies. Incidentally, 
the minimum charge of $3 is the chief 
reason why it is impractical to trade in 
less than 5 or 10 shares of any stock. The 
“Joker” in recent schemes to sell “bundles” 
of diversified stocks consisting of one 
share each of a large number of issues is 
that commission charges for selling such 
a list of securities in the open market 
would, in many cases, amount to 50 per 
cent. or more of the entire purchase price. 


Taxes on stock trading are divided 
into two parts, those levied by the Federal 
government and those by the State. (New 
York City is also considering an additional 
tax of 4 cents per share on Stock Ex- 
change transactions, but the additional 
levy has been fought strenuously.) 

The United States Government taxes 
are levied only upon the sale of stock and 
not on the purchase, when trading is in 
units of 100 shares or more. On the sale 
of round lots and on both purchase and 
sale of odd lots, the Federal tax is based 
upon the par value of the stock as well as 
upon its price. 

In dealings on any of the exchanges lo- 
cated in New York State, the State levies 
a tax on the same basis as the Federal 
charge, except that under a new law which 
went into effect on June 1, 1933, the 
amount of the State levy is based only 
upon the price of the stock and not upon 
the par value. It is simply an extra charge 
of $3 per hundred shares sold if the price 
is under 20, and $4 per hundred shares 
sold if the price is 20 or over. 

Federal taxes, based on the selling price 
and par values of stocks, are as follows: 


Federal Taxes 


Selling Selling 

Par Value Under 20 Over 20 
No par . 00 $5.00 
$100 4.00 5.00 
2.00 2.50 
25 1.80 1.25 
20 .80 1.00 
15 -60 75 
10 40 50 
5 .20 25 
1 04 05 
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There seems to be no very logical rea- 
son for the par value basis, and there is 
reason to believe that the Federal Govern- 
ment will follow the example of New 
York State and repeal the clause at an 
early date. Meanwhile, however, many 
corporations are changing the par values of 
their stocks into classifications which bear 
the lowest taxes. 

The above taxes are based on sales 
only and in 100-share lots. Odd lots are 
taxed an approximate percentage of the 
round lot charges, for both Federal and 
State taxes. It may also be noted that 
such taxes in round lots are only for the 
seller of stock and do not apply to the 
buyer. In the case of odd lots, however, 
there is a proportionate State and Federal 
tax on the individual purchase as well as 
the sale. This tax is charged by the odd 
lot dealer to the broker and he passes it 
on to his customer. 

In addition to the above taxes, there is 
also a Federal tax on short transactions, 
which is levied technically on the borrow- 
ing of stock for delivery, but which is 
passed on to the customer by the broker. 
This tax is not based upon selling price 
of the stock, but upon the par value, the 
basis being the same for round lots as 
given in the Federal tax table above, in 
the column for stocks selling at less than 
20. The Federal short sales tax on odd 
lots is computed proportionately on a basis 
of the round lot charge. 

These are the most important points of 
current practice with regard to commis- 
sion charges and taxes on stock trading. 
They may seem involved to the casual 
trader, but they may ali be boiled down 
to one simple rule: All other . circum- 
stances being equal, it costs less to trade 
in low-priced stocks and in stocks with a 
fixed and low par value 


A Little Laugh 


Letter received by a manufacturer from 
a consultant on NRA codes: 

“T have received your valued favor of 
the 25th instant employing me as your con- 
sultant to prepare a code. 

“The Comfortable Manufacturers have 
formed a code, and it would seem that 
your desire would be for a code that might 
be modeled after theirs. I didn’t know 
there were any comfortable manufacturers 
after four years of depression, but appar- 
ently there are. 

“Two codes that come to mind might 
give you some relief from the press of 
work that confronts you. If you could 
be taken in by the Playing Marble Asso- 
ciation or the Better Bedding Alliance, it 
ought to relieve the situation somewhat. 

“In having the hearing for your code, 
you should see that care is exercised in 
the place that the hearing is held. The 
Throwing Industry, for example, made a 
grave error by selecting the place for 
their hearing in the China Room of the 
Mayflower Hotel. I understand the re- 
sults were serious. 

“IT am setting one of my assistants to 
work to draft the code in detail and will 
send it to you, together with a bill, in 
the near future. ' 
“Codily yours,” 











[| Anceer groupings of Associated 
Gas and Electric properties are 
in New York, Pennsylvania, and New 
ae the heart of the industrial 
ast. 


Associated industrial customers in- 
clude the great shoe and clothing 
industries of New York; the textile 
trades of Eastern Pennsylvania; the 


61 Broadway 





Associated Gas & Electric System 
New York 





























of the Industrial East 


steel mills and machine shops of 
Western Pennsylvania. 


Industrial users of Associated elec- 
tric, gas, and other services number 
23,520 out of a total of 1,404,800 cus- 
tomers. They are divided among 285 
different industries, and are located 
in 26 States and Canada. 
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Two Rector Street 








Electric Bond and 
Share Company 


New York 
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BUSINESS, FINANCE, BUSINESS OF LIFE 


24 issues of money-making ideas 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please enter my subscription to FORBES 
for one year and send me a bill for $5.00 


























CEA CEE 


WHY NOT 


RUN AWAY 


TO SEA? 


How would you like to wake up 
some morning soon .. . stroll over 
to your window and find the sun 
streaming down on the ocean be- 
low you? 


A breakfast to talk about... . 
Then, what shall it be? A lazy 
morning on the glorious beach? 
Golf on a nearby course? A fish- 
ing excursion far out to sea? Or, 
perhaps, just a pleasant day on the 
Ocean Decks watching the gay 
movement of the Boardwalk. 


Whatever you like you'll find 
that the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
formula for a holiday will put you 
in happy accord with the world! 
Economical rates. Write for them. 
American and European Plans. 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 











7 CHART FORMATIONS 
INDICATE A BULL, MARKET and THE 
REVERSE A BEAR MARKET. 

We Keep. Half-Hourly, Hourly, Daily, 
Weekly and Monthly Charts on the Leading 
Listed Stocks and Forecast with a High 
Degree of Accuracy the Direction and Extent 
of Each Important Market Move. 
379% Profit Against 9% Loss Since 
July Ist, 1932 (50% Margin). 
| Daily Letter—38 Stocks 
$20 Monthly—$50 Quarterly 
Sample Free. No Obligation. 


THE FINANCIAL 
ADVISORY SERVICE, INC. 


y, New York 




















YOU CAN BUY 
Good Securities 


in Small or Large Lots 


Partial ee 


Ask for Booklet F-15 which explains 
our plan and terms 


James M. Leopold & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


70 Wall Street New York 
Established 1884 

















News of the Motor World 


By NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Automotive Editor 


ABOR Under NRA. 
Traveling through the 
Middle West for two 
weeks, I found automo- 
tive executives without 
exception deriving great 
satisfaction from the suc- 
cess of the industry in 
having incorporated in its 
NRA code the following 
much-fought-over clause: 
“Without in any way 
attempting to qualify or 
modify by interpretation, 
the foregoing requirement 
of the national recovery 
act (ie. Section 7) em- 
ployers in this industry 
may exercise their right 
to select, retain or ad- 
vance employees on the basis of indi- 
vidual merit, without regard to their 
membership or non-membership in any 
organization.” 

None of them regard this phrase as 
any abacadabra which will in itself pre- 
vent labor union organization, but they 
do see it as a helpful tool with which 
to offset inaccurate interpretations of 
Section 7 which, they claim, some union 
agents have been spreading among 
automotive workers in particular. 


|B -wrersemg LEFT TO Employees. 
Opinions differ radically among 
executives as to how much success the 
unions may be expected to have in 
organizing the automotive plants and as 
regards the effect of application of code 
provisions in the price of individual 
products. 

Executives in some plants are confi- 
dent that their shops will not be 
organized, simply on the basis that, 
allowed perfect freedom of action, a 
majority of their own employees will not 
choose labor union representation in 
dealings with their employers. In more 
than one plant where this opinion pre- 
vails employee representation machinery 
probably will be set up for employees 
to use should they care to do so. 

With a number of employee repre- 
sentation plans already in existence or 
in process of organization, I find no ten- 
dency anywhere in the industry to force 
employees, directly or indirectly, to 
association with any such program nor 
to hinder affiliation with any other 
labor organization. It seems to be clearly 
recognized by nearly every executive to 
whom I talked that the decision of indi- 
vidual employees whether or not to 
affiliate with a general labor organiza- 
tion—not the decision of management— 
finally will determine the extent to which 
the automotive plants are or are not 
organized. 


RICES. 
under 


The cost of automobiles 
NRA provisions 


cannot be 





determined accurately, of 
course, until more is 
known about how much 
increase is to come about 
in prices of parts and raw 
materials. Some vehicle 
makers have asked sup- 
pliers to guarantee prices 
into the middle of 1934, 
but they aren’t getting 
any such guarantees ex- 
cept in isolated instances. 
Cases of price guarantees 
carrying as far as Janu- 
ary 1, 1934, are not un- 
common, however. 

Both parts and material 
prices already have in- 
creased, thus emphasiz- 
ing the probability of 
increased car prices—particularly as new 
models are announced. It is my guess 
that the retail price of automobiles 
should be affected to the extent of some- 
thing like 5 to 10 per cent. as a re- 
sult of NRA code applications exclu- 
sively, but it must be remembered that 
the basic need for price increases 
existed before the advent of NRA. 


EW MODELS Delayed. Continu- 

ance of brisk passenger car sales in 
September augurs well for Fall business 
in this field and probably will result in 
the holding back of almost all new models 
until the time of the New York Show 
next January. One or two notable 
introductions of 1934 models will take 
place in the early Fall, but there is every 
evidence now that a vast proportion of 
the 1934 products will not be revealed 
to the public before next January. 


SIGN of Confidence. Recapitaliza- 

tion of Pierce-Arrow, following its 
purchase from Studebaker Corp. by a 
financial group previously dominant in 
the affairs of the Buffalo concern, 
besides looking like a thoroughly con- 
structive move for both companies, gives 
evidence of practical financial confidence 
in the future of high priced cars. 

A good argument can be made for the 
theory that consistent success in the 
automobile business in the future will 
come largely to those who sell cars for 
$2,000 and up and to those who sell in 
the under-$1,000 field primarily. The 
cheaper cars have made terrific inroads 
on the middle-priced group in the last 
few years and give every evidence of 
maintaining an advantage fairly won. 
There always will exist in America, it 
may well be argued, that select group 
which wants the prestige and luxury 
values which can be obtained only in the 
really expensive cars. 

In any case, one shouldn’t be too much 
surprised if new capital or new life 
should appear in some other companies 
in the fine car field. 





